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THE EXILED ANGEL, 
Fr the French of Beranzger. 


BY JOSEPH PRICE 


“ Je veur, pour vous, prendre un, ton moins frivole 


Cormne, u fut des anges revoltes,” etc. 
Lapy, your charms a loftier strain demand ! 
When his revolted angels braved the Lord, 
And, crush'd, confounded by his red, right hand, 
Their haughty foreheads quailed beneath his word : 
In that discomfiture, one gentle youth, 
Fragile, yet fair, a bright consoler bore ; 
*Twas his sweet harp his bitter pangs to sooth— 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 


Th’ infernal pit with hideous laughter roared, 


When, loathing all that proud and impious throng, 
The weeping angel touched the trembling chord, 
While heart-felt penitence inspired his song 
God heard, and snatch'd him from that awful den, 
And bade him on the globe his musick pour, 
In grief and joy to charm the sons of men— 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 


To us he flew, and waved his ruffled wings 

Like the vexed plumage of some storm-drench’d bird. 
O'er earth entranced the new-born musick rings, 

By wondering nations each sweet strain is heard. 
Religion’s voice was musick ; every wind 

To heaven's ear the pious accents bore ; 
The altai’s flame by genius was refined— 


Smile un me, blue-eye d angel, evermore! 


And bootlessly did hell, with jealous rage, 
Pursue this angel rescued from his fall ; 

To savage man he brought the golden age, 
And bearded tyrants im their gilded hall. 

And while earth smiles with joy where’er he flies, 
Taming with love th’ inhospitable shore ; 


God thanks him for each tearful eye he dnes— 






rel, evermore ! 


Smile on me, blue-eyed ar 
Oh! who can tell me where he last was seen! 
Or has kind heaven the exile’s doom repealed ! 


ly, whose voice has my consoler been, 





In thee that blessed angel is revealed 


Fresh budding flowrets grace your youth’s bright spring, 


And 


For a high flight you spread your vigorous wing— 








yeauty clothes you from its precious store, 


Smile on me, blue-eyed ange!, evermore ! 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


THE BURNING OF SCHENECTADY, 


On the ninth of February, 1689-00 





lbraw 1G.¢ Engra yJ.A.A “ 
‘I sing of bloody men, whose bl y deeds tradition saves.” 


Tue sun had shed his parting rays on the plains of Schenectady, 





ch were now covered with snow to an unusual depth. It was a 


piercingly cold night, in the coldest month of the year. The in- 


ibitants of Schenectady, although repeatedly warned that their re- 





morseless foes, French of Canada and their savage allies, medi- 


tated a descent on their town, vet this fatal might were reckless of 
danger. The guard, which had been so faithfully kept for many a 


weary night, was at this time intermitted. It was not thought prac- 
ticable, at this inclement season of the vear, for any body of forces 


’ 


to march through a wilderness, which was hardly passable in sum- 
mer, with no covering from the heavens, nor any provisions exce pt 
what they carried about their persons Yet, such was the restless 


spirit of the French, that, in accordance with the policy of thei 
commander, the Count de Frontenac, which was to keep in action 


the most daring and revive their flagging spirits, three expeditions 
were projected against the English colomes. Of these the surpris- 
ing of Schenectady was on This was committed to the super- 


ntendence of Monsieur De Herville, whose party was composed of 


one hundred and f 





ty Frenchmen, and as many Indians of the Mo- 
hawk nation, whom the French priests had mveigled away from the 


valley of the Mohawk. These last went by the name of “ praving 
Indians,” and had settled at a place called Cayhnawaga, near Mon- 


treal. They were selected for this expedition for the reason that 


flashes of light fall upon the faces of men, they wear an unearthly 


aspect. The Schenectadians, wild in their attire, are seen flying 


{ 
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they know not whither; or lying slaughtered with their cattle in the 
streets. The newly-fallen snow is clotted with the blood of infants 
torn from their mothers’ agonizing embrac« The young props, 
round which had gathered “ the tendrils of aged fathers’ hearts,” 
are rudely wrenched away—and along the encrimsoned snow the 
stiffened corses of young and old alike are strewed 


In a different part of the town from that represented in this pic- 
ture, the younger portion of the inh ibitants were celebrating a wed- 
ding, which was attended by several youths from Albany, the bride 


and groom being from that place 
The news of this dreadful massacre reached Albany the next day 
The Albanians were exceed ngly alarme a, and many resolved to 


move to New-York. The Mohawk sachems, when they came to 


condole with them on the twenty-fifth of March thereafter, addressed 
them in a set speech, and persuaded them to remain. From this 


speec h we make the follow ng extract, which may serve to give some 
idea of the Indian genius 

** Brethren, be not dis ouraged, we are stror 7 enough This is 
the beginning of your war, and the whole house have their eyes 


fixed upon you at this time, to ubserve your behaviour. ‘They wait 





your motion, and are ready to join in any resolute measures We, 

- as to our parts, are resolute to continue the war. We will never 

desist so long asa man of usremains. Take heart, do not pack up and 
llembolden a dastardly enemy.—(A belt is given.) 


they were intimately acquainted with the Schenectady settlements, 


é‘ oy - ay : th 
and on this account did the besieged Schenectadians become a 2° @W8Y; "Hs 


more easy and certain prey * Brethren, three years ago we were engaged in a bloody war 
The Frenchmen of De Herville’s party wore the dress of their |“ the PF 1, and you encouraged to proceed init. Oursue- 


tawny brethren, and with visages painted like theirs, were scarcely cess answered our expectation ; but we were not well begun when 
distinguishable from each other. Having thus assumed the appear- Corlear stopped us from ron. Had you permitted us to go on, 
ance of savages, they endeavoured to assume their character also the French would not have been able to do the mischief they have 











ay, to outdo it. The Indian thirsts for blood to gratify his revenge ; done. We would have humbled them effectually, but now we dic 

but ‘hey had sustained no injuries to be avenged of, yet meditated Phe obstructions 5 then made now ruin us. Let us after this be 

murder in cold blood steady, and take no such false measures for the future, but prosecute 

Near midnight they entered the town-gates of the city unper the . - sg orousty Goring a beaver skin ) 

ceived, and silently divided themselves into smal! parties, that they “The brethren must keep good watch ; and, if the enemy come 

might make a simultancous attack on all the inhabitants. The war- | °2*!" 8€! 1 more speedily to us Don't desert Schenectady. The 

whoop was ra sed, the signal for destruction. Like demons loosened enemy will ory m seen ! it desolate tw give those ex 

* from their kindred hell,” they broke open every dwelling, at 1 mur age who had none befor Fortify the ice tis not well fortified 

dered all they met, without distinction of , Sex, Or condition ; || 9OW: Mie stockades are so rt that the Indians can jump over 

and, at the same tune to complete the havock, applied the blazing them Gives a beaver skin 

torch to every building. ‘The slumbering inhabitants started from * Brethren, the mischief done at Schenectady cannot be help 

their sleep bewildered, frantick. Some hid themselves, and remained , now ; but for the future, when the enemy appears anywhere, let 

secure, un he flames drove them from their lurking places ; when thing hinder you from sending to us expresses, and fire great g 
that vy be alarmed. We advise you to | the river | 


they fell beneath the tomahawk or were taken prisoners. Others 


ran half-naked and barefoot into the adjoining woods, whence a few 














escaped after extreme suffering to Connest ina* 1A ny, re ats OCCESIONS 
others perished miserably on the way. Surprised, unarmed and de Send to New-! what has happened to y 
fenceless, resistance was vain (ourage and cries ! mercy were Phey will ut oted!y st ' 
alike unavailing The s © tate watted the crave : t we eir interest mud ee , ew lo @ speedy ¢ 
Io some ¢ ” tants, wever, this assa vas not retin , B as raged es 0 merous as nie 
nexpected, | ey id for some me prev S take neces er ! we . y . N 
sary precautions to prevent surpr Among those who made a oe Prem . ‘ . ‘ 
successful defence and kept the foe at bay, was Adam Vroon Before the day dawns ¢ foe retre ! . hay mur 
whose building is represented on the right of the engraving.+ Being red out seventy of the bitant 1 8 d out hity 
well supplied with ammunition, and trusting to the strength of his |, PPseners Of these, twenty . out of gt le to ( t 
building, which was a sort of fort, he formed the desperate reso \lexander Glen, a noted gentle 1 who resided the neig! r 
tion to defend himself to the last extremity and if it should prove , f Schenectady, on the " side of t M vk r i 
is fate to yt sh n the flames of his own domicil, to sell s OW wi = von ne tot i . ttown of G ‘ 
life and that of his children as dearly as possible Seconded in his ef Mr. G on | . . . ess 10 
forts by one of his sons, who assisted mm loading his guns ‘ ept several Frenchmen who hac oc take . tive by the Mohawks ; 
up a rapid and continuous fire upon his assailants, and with the most and had saved them mm torture @ . \ few M WKS fe d 
deadly effect His house was soon filled with smoke His wife, n Schenect wet sO set free oraer « to ex f 
nearly suffocated with it, cautiously, vet mmprudent nced the the Mohawk ind make them less ¢ om ate In s, 
door ajar This an alert Indian perceived, ar 1 firing t rough the noweve Une ta . . 
aye rture killed her In the meantime, one of his daughters escapes Phe Mohawk na é . ' t the valley of the 
from the back hall-door with his infant child in her arms, as depicted Mohawk, besides a small \ t oF ed miles west ol 
in the engraving. They snatched the little innocent from herarms, | *C8enectacy These we ce whites “ casties 
and dashed out its brains ; and, in the confusion of the scene, the |, "e855. 48 they were all! ' Phe vere ft ered ac g 
girl escape 1. Their triumph here, was, however, of short duratior to t r distances _ et est t r called tne 
Mr. Vrooman succeeded in securely b g door, and preve ng st I = coe Phe cs we st ws: ¢ 
the intrusion of a of the enemy On witnessing Mr. V 7) ~ : . ly the sam s\ iga,) Canagora, ¢ ’ 
courage, and fearing greater havock among their chosen band, the #4 / !ono ' i ind it three first castles we re 
enemy promised, if he would desist, to save his life, and not set fire * the enactment of tragecy we have atte ed to 
to his building This promise they fulfilled, but carried off two of | Geseribe, absent on a hunting expe lition to their western territories 
his sons into c uptivity Several days necessar eiaps efore the Tiono ga band were 
Mark how vividly the engr 1 the confusion of mer uled of the massacre by messenger despatched for the pur- 
and things Observe the su the heavens »! t re. On hearing the news they hastened to Schenectady ; whence 
is there, save that proceeding from the conflagration ; witht they sent a hundred of their young warriours in pursuit of the enr- 
of fire, we think we see the flakes of snow commingl my, who overtook them, and killed or made captive twenty-five of 
- their number The old chefs remained to comfort the inhabitants, 
* Now Niskayuna and assist them in bury their dead 
+ The writer of this is a lineal descendant of Mr. V., and resides near the 
site of the building here described By this time the fugitives had ventured to return to their desolete 
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dwellings, not more than seven or eight of which were left standing. 
Like the survivers of a shipwreck, they assembled together, and by 
order of the elders of Schenectady, proceeded to the Dutch church, 
which had escaped the conflagration. The chief sachem of the Tio- 
nondagas stood up in their midst. All eyes were centered on this 
lordly son of the forest. After looking around him a few moments, 
he threw back his blanket, gracefully, raised his arm, and thus dis- 
coursed 

« Brethren, the murder of our friends, the white men of Schenec- 
tady, grieves us greatly ; as much as if it had been done to our- 
selves, for we are in the same chain. ‘The French have not acted 
like brave men, but like robbers, with hearts of darkness. But be 
not discouraged on this account. We give you this belt ¢o wipe 
away your tears. 

«« Brethren, we do not think that what the French have done can 
be called a victory ; it is only a farther proof of their cruel deceit 
Five moons ago, they sent messengers with the white flag in their 
hands, and the talk of peace on their lips, but their thoughts were of 
war, as you now see by woful experience. ‘This is the third time 
they have acted thus deceitfully. ‘They did so before at Cadaraqui, 
and in the country of the Senecas 
house at both ends. Once far toward the home of the sun, and here 


They have broken open our 
where we pow stand. But we hope to have revenge. One hundred 
brave Mohawks are now upon their track 
riours. Their feet are like the elk’s feet, and very sure. Their shoul- 
Their hatchets 


They are young war- 


ders are strong, like the shoulders of the buffalo 
are as keen as the sharp north-west wind, and their eyes are eagles’ 
eyes. They will follow the Frenchmen to their very doors. Not a 
man in Canada, shall dare to cross his threshold for a stick of wood 
We now gather up our dead to bury them, by this second belt 

‘‘ Brethren, the mischief which has befallen us, is as great and 
sudden, as if it had come from heaven. Our forefathers taught us to 
go with all speed, to bemoan and lament with our bre thren in the 
same chain, when any disaster happens to them. We must watch 
carefully, lest other mischief come upon us. Let us sleep but little ; 
and when we lie down, let our quivers be full of arrows, our bows 
all strang, and our hands upon the handles of our knives. Take this 
bill of vigilance, that you may be more watchful for the future 
We give you eyc-water to make you sharp-sighted, with this third belt. 

‘We are in the house where we have often met to renew our 
chain; but the house has blood upon its walls, and its doorway is 
polluted We are come to wash up the blood, and clean the walls, 
by this fourth belt 

“ Brethren, we are strong. Our chain is a strong chain, a silver 
chain, and can neither rust nor be broken. We do not mean to 
forsake you now that you are in trouble. Very soon, when the 
trees begin to bud, and the bark can be parted from the trees, our 
hunters will return from the far country, and then we shall be a great 
band of fighting men, ready to fight your battles. We are of the 
race of the bear, and the bear, you know, never yields while one 
We must all he hears,” giving a fifth belt. 


be patient. This evil which has come upon you, is a 


drop of blood is left 
* Brethren, 
The sun which 


heavy one ; but we shall soon have better times 


he ath been clo dy, will shine again ple asant! y Take courage, cour- 
age, courage, brethren,” giving a sixth belt 


The Mohawks by a loud yohah, signified their assent to what 





their chief had said. Then one of the elders of the town arose, and 
briefly thanked their red brethren for their aid, and all proceeded to 


perform the solemn duty of burying the dead c. F. ¥ 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


(From Professor Ingraham’s new novel of “ Lafitte: the Pirate of the 
Gulf,” we cull a chapter, which shows the cause which induced Lafitte to 
abandon the bosom of his family, and connect himself with the wild and des- 
perate men with whom his future fortunes were cast.) 


THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. 


But a few days had expired since the events just related, and 
the fields of ice h: ul been swept to the ocean. The beautiful river 
flowed onward silently and majestically, gently meandering along 


the verge of green meadows, or darting switly with noise and foam 








around projecting rocks—its pellucid bosom dotted with white sails, 
ts sloping hills bursting into green luxuriance, and its overhanging 
forests enveloping themselves in their verdant robes 

Achille had passed the day ostensibly in hunting, but really to 


prey undisturbed, in the deep-wooded solitude of the cliffs, upon 
his diseased spirit 

The approach of night found him leaning on his hunting-piece, 
his empty game-bag lving at his feet, standing upon the summit of a 
cliff which overhung the river. The sun had just gone down bevond 
the hills of Monmouth in his own created sea of sapphire, the wes- 
tern star hung tremblingly in the heavens, while the 
half unvetiing her chaste face, shed a holy light down upon the 
earth, mingling her pale rays with the golden hues of twilight 

The bosom of the young man was insensible to every external 
impression. With a troubled brow and trembling lip, while he crash- 
ed a starting tear beneath his eyelids, he communed with his own 
wounded spirit 

** Virgin mother! have I not loved her ' loved her as man seldom 
loves! Loved her, did I say! was she not the olyject of my thoughts 
by day—the bright spirit of my dreams! Dhd I not adore, (forgive 
me, Mary mother!) worship her next to thee’ Was not her image 
enshrined within the inner and most hallowed temple of my soul ! 
Oh heavens!" and he leaned his head upon his gun, and the big 
tears coursed down his manly cheek 

The momentary weakness—if sorrow for shattered hopes, and 
crushed aspirations be weakness—socn passed away, and he stood 
up with a firm and collected manner. His brow gradually be- 
came set, his eye glowed, and a withering expression of rage, curled 
and agitated his lip, while he continued in a changing voice— 

** Burning, burning truth! my thoughts will consume me! I 





crescent moon 








' 


would not have profaned her hand by a careless touch—yet I have 
beheld her in my brother’s arms!" With fearful calmness he ut- 
tered these last words and in the same tone, added, 

“The cheek by me held sacred—its profanation sacrilege! I 
have seen lain upon his bosom. Nay! I weil think of it—turn each 
minute circumstance over and round that I may survey it well—for 
it feeds a passion I must let live, or die myesif! Yes, that cheek, 
that rich, delicate cheek, with the hue of a rosy cloud, have I seen 
reposing upon my brother’s—imbibing from it life and warmth! I 
have beheld her tresses mingled with his, her sylph-like waist en- 
circled in his embrace, and knew that their throbbing hearts beat 
together, as in one bosom. beneath the wave. And I remained 
silent !—calm '—for myself—calm. Calm! I burned—my glow- 
ing bosom was in flames—yet—”" 

A low melodious voice rose upon the still air like musick. It fell 
upon the heart of the listener, not as melody falls upon the soul, 
soothingly, but with the unholy influence of a spell, withering it to 
its core. 

“ Nav, Henri, I love him not, u fear his wild and ungovernable 
spirit—I fear, but I lore him not ! 

** But, now, you said, dear Gertrude, that you could not refuse 
your admiration for what you have termed my fiery brother's noble 
nature and chivalrous spirit. Are not these the qualities that win a 
maiden’s heart '” 

** How little you are skilled, my dear Henri, in that riddle—a 
wornan's heart! Such qualities may allure, but never win. Achille 
can, and will command, but never win, esteem. He may elicit ad- 


' miration, but never love !”” 


This was the language of the being Achille so madly worshipped 
And did he listen to the silvery tones of her voice, thus crushing for- 
' Yes, such silence as precedes the 
earthquake before it bursts. The voices had died away, but they 
still rung with fearful echoes through his bosom. In a few mo- 
ments, while he stood transtixed, overwhelmed by a wave of pas- 
sions, a winding in their path brought the voices of his brother and 
cousin again within reach of his ear, and as they walked slowly along, 
he saw the white garments of Gertrude glancing through the 
branches of the intervening trees. 

Then, then it shall be yours, if the gift be worth accepting !” 
he heard, in a scarcely audible voice 

* Rich—lovely treasure!’ warmly exclaimed the happy and fa- 
voured youth, seizing the graceful hand she had ingenuously given 
him, and pressing it passionately to his lips 

** Hell and devils!" mutttered Achille through his set teeth, and 
striking his forehead with his clenched hand 

Hour after hour he paced the hard white terrace of sand, and 
strove to calin the raging tempest in his bosam. He bared. his head 
to the cool night-breeze—hathed his heated brow in the clear flood 
at his feet. He gazed upon the placid moon and wooed its sooth- 
ing influence—upon the solemn forests and peacefully flowing river ; 
but the low voice of nature spoke to his warring spirit in vain. Hour 
after hour passed away, and he had given himself up to the guidance 
of the dark spirit he could not control, and had purposed revenge. 

* The ay boy shall feel what it is to cross my path. He 

shall die! by heaven, he shall die!” he whispered, through his 
At the same instant a loud voice from the cliff 


ever all his hopes, in silence 





c omp resse “d | Ips 
rung in his ear 

* Achille! Achille ' are you there It was his brother. Ascend- 
ing the cliff with rapidity, the next moment Achille was at his side 

‘ No, brother,” he sarcastically replied, with his mouth close to 
his ear, “* Iam not there, but here !”’ and as he spoke his voice sound- 
ed hoarse and unearthly 

Henri started ; but observed, without farther noticing his brother's 
singular manner, that his father having apprehensions for his safety 
from his remaining so long abroad, had requested him to seek him 

“Have you met with any game, brother !’’ he inquired. 

‘* Yes, brother, a sweet dove and a cunning hawk.” 

“ Tid you secure the birds 

* Ay, the hawk; but the dove—the dove, although it wounded 
me with its angry bill, I could not stain its snow-white plumage with 
red blood. But the subtler bird | have meshed.” 

* Brother, your language and manner is strange and unwonted, 
and your face by this faint light looks pale and haggard Have you 
ibitter your spirit during the day '” 

They now, having walked slowly forward while speaking, stood 
upon the spot whe re Henri and Gertrude pl ge d their loves in the 
sight of Achille. He made no re ply to his brother's inquiry, but 
stopping suddenly, seized him soit energy by the arm, and gazed 
fixedly and revengefully upon his face i 

“What mean you, brother!’ unhand me, Achille 
Henri, alarmed. ~ 

The fires within, smothered for a brief space, now raged tumul- 
tuously and fierce, breaking out hke a volcano, long pent up in the 
bosom of the earth 

‘Know you where you stand ’” 


ae 








met with aught to ew 





'* exclaimed 





he londly and angrily demanded 

* Release me, brother—what is your mad purpose !” 

* Ay, mad!" he reiterated Yes, I am mad Know you where 
yon stand ’’’ he repeated, in a harsh voice, while his eyes glowed 
-h they stood 
he shouted fiercely on receiving no reply 
s, I'll erush you !” and with his iron fingers 


visibly even in the darknessof the deep shadows in whic 
* God of heaven!” 


“* Speak, craven, or ¢h 


he pressed the throat of his victim 

**Unhand me, brother!" cried Hen , till now unresisting in the 
grasp of one from whom he apprehended no real KA and whose 
violent ray ge he supposed would soon subside But he knew not the 


irresistible power ‘of the stream which he himself a uncon- 
“ously. had contributed to swell. He had not traced it from the 
fountain through all its devious and subterranean windings, fed by a 


thousand hidden springs, until it approached the precipice over 


which it was about to thunder a terrible and mighty cataract 


’ he exclaimed, 


effort freed his throat from his grasp 


‘*Do me no harm, Achille, I am your brother | 
and with a strong 

** So was Abel his brother's brother, and so—” and his lip with 
ered with scorn and hatred as he spoke :—* and so is Henri ine 
but revenge—I love dearer still. Henri, I] hate vou! Know you 
this accursed spot, I again repeat ?’ . ; 


Henri now released from his violent hold stood proudly up, and 
baring his pale brow to the moonlight, which fell down upon it 
through an opening in the foliage like the visible presence of a bles- 
sing, answered, 7 . 

**T do, sir ; it is consecrated ground ; and I learn from your strange 
language and manner, that you have witnessed the sacred ceremony 
which hallowed it !” ; 


He spoke calmly, and in a tone of dignity, while a proud, if not 


} ners—| ern Aps a lit 


sarcastick smile played faintly over his lips. Achille already insane 
with passion, fiercely shouted, 

* And it shall be doubly consecrated by a sacrifice of blood! 
Proud fool, your mockery has sealed your fate. I needed only this,” 
and springing fiercely upon him, he seized him by the breast with 
one hand, and, glancing in the moon while he brandished it in the 
air, his glittering hunting-knife descended like lightning into the bo- 
som of his victim. The warm blood spouted into the face of the 
fratricide, and bathed his hand in gore 

“ Oh, Gertrude—my father—God—brother! I for-forgive,” he 
faintly articulated, and with a groan that sunk to the heart of the 
murderer, fell heavily to the ground. 

For a few moments the guilty being stood over the prostrate body, 
with his arm outstretched in the position in which he had given the 
fatal blow, his features rigid, his eyes glazed, and his whole person 
as motionless as marble—the statue of a murderer chiselled to the 
life! During that brief moment he endured an eternity of suffer- 
ing. The torments of ages expressed into one single drop of time! 

Who may tell the feelings of the impulsive murderer as he sees 
the life-blood gush out—the features pale and stiffen, and the strong 
man become at once a cold corpse at his feet, and when conscience 
asks, who has done this—* I, I, I,”—oh, how bitterly is the con- 
fession wrung from his bosom 

But we will not dwell upon this scene. The fratricide fled, be- 
neath the cold moon and,glittering stars, which, like eyes of intelli- 
gence, seemed to loak down reprovingly upon him. ©n he fled, nor 
dared to look up to them ; the little light they shed became hateful, 
and he felt as though he would draw darkness around him like a gar- 
ment, hiding himself from both God and man : 

“Oh that the rocks would fall upon me and hide me ever from 
he groaned inwardly ; and a loud voice within cried, 
And he buried his face 


myself! 
“Vain, vain! live on! live on for ever! 
in his cloak and fled still onward 

The morning broke, and the miserable fugitive still pursued the 
path which led along the shores of the river to the sea. As the 
light increased, he saw, for the first time, that his dress was sprinkled 
with his brother's blood. He shuddered, and the fatal scene rushed 
once more upon his mind in all its horrour. Hastily plunging into 
the river, (alas! for the tales of blood, of which river and sea are 
the dumb repositories!) he removed all traces of the deed he had 
committed, from his person. 

Two hours before sunset he came in sight of the hay, its bosom 
relieved by many green islands and dotted with white sails. He 
hailed the broad ocean in the distance with a thrill of pleasure 

Hastening to the coast, which was guarded by lofty mural preci- 
pices, he swung himself down their sides with that daring reckless- 
ness which is often the surest means of success, and throwing him- 
self into a small boat which had been left in a cove by some one of 
the fishermen, whose huts were scattered in picturesque sites along 
the cliffs of the romantick and rock-bound coast, he raised the little 
sail, and steered out to sea. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


WILLIAM GODWIN. 


Tue death of a man in the eightieth vear of his age can excite no 
surprise ; yet Mr. William Godwin re tamed, till the last hour of his 
protracted life, such a vigour and strength, both of body and mind, 
that his friends had, perhaps, less intimation of the coming event 
than usually marks its approach in much younger men 

Mr. Godwin, according to a brief and somewhat imperfect me- 
moir, prefixed to his edition of * Caleb Williams,” in the Standard 
Novels, was born at Wisbeach, on the third of March, 1756. He 
was the son of a Calvinist minister, and received his education at 
the Dissenters’ College at Hoxton. In 1778, he became himself 
minister to a congregation at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. In 1782, we 
believe he published his first wark, entitled, ** Sketches.of History 
in Six Sermons ;"’ but, in 1783, he abandyned the church, came to 
London, and devoted himself wholly to literature. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1793 that he attracted general attention, by the publication 
of his “ Political Justice’—a work which, now almost forgotten, ex- 
cited extraordinary attention at the time of its appearance. This 
was followed, almost immediately, by ** Caleb Williams,” which at 
once established a reputation that will carry his name down to pos- 
terity. In 1797 he published ** The Inquirer,” a series of essays, 
in which he arthe r developed, or rather gave wider application to, 

the principles advanced in his first great work ; in 1799, “St. Leon :” 
in 1801 he produced, at Drury-lane, a tragedy, called “ Antonia,” 
which, he ‘a ver, was performed but once; in 1803, ** The Life of 
Chaucer,” and ** Fleetwood” in 1804 

About this time, the iwh the f fact is not stated in the memoir re- 
i Skinner-street, and be- 


ne oper ed a book s« ! 
sher of children’s books, many of 


ferred to, ller’s shop in 
came a somewhat extensive publ 
I If; but as his name, from his known political and 


which he wrote himself 
ir sale, they were is- 





relicious opinions, was likely to prejudice tl 


sued under the fictitious one of Baldwin—among these was a some- 
what popular Histary of England. He continued in trade for many 
vears, but ultimately, we believe, failed. So entirely had he been 
lost sight of bv the publick generally, during these years of drudgery, 
that when “* Mandeville’ was announced, in 1817, it sounded like 
a voice from the grave. Mr. Godwin now again devoted himself to 
literature, bronght outa reply to Malthus, whose work was expressly 
written to controvert the opin ions of C ond rcet, Godwin, and others 








t wide intervals, produce d 
“The History of the Commonwealth”—* Clondesley”"—** The 
Lives of the Necromancers’—and continved his literary . bours al- 
most to the last hour of his life. We have not intended here to give 
a complete list of his works, but only to allude to the more celebra- 
ted: he wrote many others, among them an “ Essay on Sepulchres.” 

Mr. Godwin was three times married. His first wife was the ce- 
lebrated Marv Wollstonecraft, by whom he had one daughter, the 
present Mrs. Shelley; by his second marriage, one son, the author 
of ** Transfusion.’ Of his genius we have so often spoken, that it 
is not necessary for us here to repeat our encomiums. As a man, 
he was of a mild an ut placid oe ivn, with great urbanity of man- 
e cold. Something, theretore, may be deducted 
for mere temperament, hom the value of the acknowledgment, 
when we add, that it was a marked peculiarity of his character, that, 
under all ciremmstances, of good report or ill report, he always 
spoke of friend or foe with the same e seal discrimination and justice 

It is to the honour of Earl Grey that Mr. Godwin’'s old age was 
made smooth and pleasant by an appointment under government, 
which, though cual in salary, was sufficient for his modest desires. 


of that school ; and subsequently, th 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


THE LEGEND OF UNDINE. 


Tue beautiful fiction of the Water Spirit has been treated of by 
several German writers of celebrity, and the Baron de la Motte 
Fouquet has weaved a fine story out of the different versions of 
the legend. We saw the following lines, in a recent English peri- 
odical on this subject, and as they are elegantly and spiritedly 
written, we extract them for the benefit of those who are accquaint- 
ed with the original story. 

Oh ! dark is the spell which has bound her to sleep, 
A daughter of earth, in a home of the deep; 


Yet bright is the cavern, o’er-arch'd by the green 
Of the billow, where sleepeth the Ladye Undine. 


Long ages ago a fair maiden was she, 

Who grew, like a flower, beside the deep sea; 

Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatch’d her to dwell 
Below, like a pearl, in its palace of shell. 


Oh! cold is the beauty, and chill is the light, 

In the passionless eyes of the pale ocean-sprite ; 
And his voice, like the musick of sleep, never stirs, 
With its echo, the lip which he bendeth to hers. 





His thick-falling hair, hke the brown ocean-weed, 
Hung down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed ; 
And not one poor kiss could the water-sprite glean 
Froim the ripe rnddy lip of the Ladye Undine. 


So, in that lone cavern he lull'd her to sleep, 

And berr'd up its gate with the bolt of the deep ; 
And swore that a slomber, unwaking, should dim 
The eye that had scornfully frown’d upon him. 


Bright shapes are around her, and all the day long 
Her grotto is rife with the mermaiden’s song ; 

Sut the water-sprite comes, like a Vision, to lean, 
All night, o’er the couch of the Ladye Undine. 





That spell, says the legend, no longer shall be, 
When the brave meets the beautiful under the sea; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saith, 

For, if love is the guerdon, the forfeit is death. 


But fond youth is fearless, and many have tried 

‘o win the fair maid of the sea for their bride ; 
Many sought, mary seek her, but no one has seen 
A lover return from the Ladye Undine. 


LOVE AND BRAUTY. 


Lord Byron’s notions of beauty and love are condensed into the 
limits of the following passage, in which the influence of beauty 
upon the imaginative and poetick temperament is explained : 


“A true poet, (said Byron.) endows the person he loves with all the 
i i 


charms with which ius stored, and has no need of actual beaut) 
fill up the picture 





we ho should select a Woman, who 1s ra 
























er i- 
looking than beautit eaving the latter for those who t 1- 
tion, requir actual beauty to satisty their tastes And at t 
where is the actual can come up to the brig ! 
the poet! Where can one women that equal the 

half-angelick, that people his fancy ' Love, who ts 

that proves the uselessness of beauty,) can supp : 
aid ; we can Invest r whom we a ! Ss 
and though time may steal the rt cheek, and the lustre ’ 
eye, still the or 14 ut em 8, f ng the mind and int a g@ the 
soul w the overpowering presence of loveliness. I fatter myself that my 
eila, Zuleika, G ire, M 1, and Haidee, will always voucl ri aste 
in beauty: these are the bright creations of my fancy, with rounded forms, 


and delicacy ot 
for where, with some rare exceptions, do we see roundness of 
by lightness, and those fairy hands and feet that are a 


$s, nearly so incompatible as to be rarely if ever united ; 





companie 
type of beauty and refinement! I like to shat myself up, close my eyes, l 
fancy one of the creatures of my imagination, with taper and rose-tipped 
fingers, playing with my hair, touching my cheek, or resting its little snowy- 














dimpled hand on mine I like to fancy the fairy foot, round and pulpy, but 
sma]! to diminutiveness, peeping from beneaththe drapery t I Is 
it, or movir the mazes of the dance I detest thin women; a 

tunately all, or near plump women, have clumsy hands and feet 

I am obliged to have recourse to imagination for my beauties, and the 

ways find them. I can so well understand the lover leaving iis u 

that he m write to her, I shou eave mine not to write to, butt 

of her, to dress her up in the habiliments of my ideal beauty, invest 

with all the charms of the latter, and then adoring the idol | had f 





You must have observed that I gave my heroines extreme refinement, join 
to great sir Now, refinement and want of u- 
Cavlon are so here again, 


you see, I am forced to have recourse to 


and want of educath 





mnpatibie, af ie ast Ihave ev 
r certain 





ings of ¢1 





nishes me with creatures as unlike the sophisticatec 








istence, as they are to the still less temp ies of 1 


In short, I am of opin m at poets do not require great beauty in the yects 












of their affection ; all that is necessary for them is a strong and dev at- 
tachment from the object, a: re this exists, joined to health | 
temper, little more is required, i vgh aK , 
years, men become more erig { em 
early youth and in maturity, By e@ was 


most dangerous when it came late 





A HEROINE. 


We always like to see how novelists and romancers, describe their 
heroines. The subject is, however, nearly threadbare, and no little in- 
genuity is required to diversify, and give a reality to the picture 
The best way, we should imagine, would be to take some living 
person that resides in the heart of the author, and inspires his pen, 
invest it with all the colours of the rainbow, and give way in the de- 
scription 


the extrav: 


e, and giowl 


ancy 
g fancy.” 








The following is an essay by one who has been particularly felici- 


tous in the imaginary sketches : 


** As she lay upon a sofa, at the other side of the room, with a book in her 
hand, and her eves bent upon the 5 s, the the lamp failing, at the 








r forehead, on her beautiful eyelids 





same time, trom abo. pon her clear, 
with their long, dark evelashes, and on the marble white « 
nose and upper lip, she did not ear tobe more than ¢€ 
rea] age, which we are bound to give, was twenty years, 
a few days, the exact number of which is forgotten. He 
beautiful, and though those who 








selling of her 
















i not lovet might contend, 
was certainly not equal to the Medicean Venus, yet she was a gi 
more graceful than many another goddess, and as fair a specimen of the 
fairest of earth's creatures as the eye of man has ever seen since Eve's i! 
fated experiment in Eden. Her hair was of that glossy golden brown, wh 
is so beautiful and so seldom seen; and, as the whole party had given up 
the expectation of their visiters for that night, she had turned back the 
shining curls which would have falien into her eyes while reading ; so that, 
with a wavy line on either side, they left her fair forehead bare, and formed 
a bunch of ringlets beluad each ear, thai might have defied the chisel of a 
Chantry.” 















TASTES. 


There is an old proverb to the effect, that * De gustibus non est 
disputandum,”* which Sancho translates by “ what's one man’s meat 
is another's poison.” The adage is humorously illustrated in the 
following accompanying periods : 


“T have, all my life, been puzzled to account for the origin of tastes 
Sometimes I have attributed the whole visible phenomena to affectation ; 
but there are, certainly, some exceptions to that rule ; such as the taste for 
collections of halters in which criminals have been hanged, bits of the polished 
bones or tanned skins of murderers i other rare objects, which it must 
be really gratifying to contemplate, for their own sakes, in abundance and in 
solitude. Again, | have considered the proposition that we genera like 
opposites ; but have found it true only to a limited extent. Little prigs of 
mannikins will marry giantesses, and colossal fellows pair with pigmy 
maidens, or indeed, with bits of widows, if otherwise well endowed. The 
take to the thin, and the thin cleave unto the fat. Lame people are al- 
most invariably fond of travelling, and the purblind of sight-sec . 
stone-blind are reckoned the clearest judges of colours ; and those who look 
farthest are destitute of feeling. The ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and 
those of the Indies paint them. The pear! of teeth must be died black to be 
beautiful in Guzzerat. In Greenland, the women colour their faces with 
blue and yellow. However fresh the complexion of a Muscovite may be, 
she would think herself very ugly if she were not plastered over with paint 
The Chinese must have their feet as diminutive as those of the she-goats 
In ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the crown ; 
and, if there were any competition between two princes, the people gene- 
rally went by this criterion of majesty. In some countries, the women break 
the noses of their cluidren, and, in others, press the head between two boards, 
that it may become square » modern Persians have a strong aversion to 
red hair; the Turks, on the contrary, are warm admirers of it. The female 
Hottentot receives from the hand of her Jover, not silks nor wreaths of 
flowers, but warm entrails and reeking tripe, to dress herself with enviable 
ornaments.” 























TURKISH WOMEN. 


Mr. Madden's picture of the females of Turkey is very different 
to the beautiful images of the Zuleikas, Gulnares, Leilals, and so 
forth, with whose portraitures our fancy has become familtarized 
But truth is stronger than fiction, and we suppose the following to 

. e 5 
be the truth stripped of the poetry. 

“The women are, if possible, more ignorant and more disposed to insult 
foreigners than the men. There is scarcely one of these amiable creatures, 


even of those belonging to the seraglio, who can eitherread or write. Whe- 
ther wives or concubines, however, they are said to be faithful to their lords ; 





»wing, perhaps, in a certain degree, to the knowledge, that the detection of 
ably to a sack and 





















a single imprudent act Would lead inevit the Dosph is 
To their husbands, therefore, or their masters, they are most submissive 
it heaven help the unlucky Christian who may happen to cross the path of a 
Turkish lady of condition, as she goes with her retinue to the bath. * 1 have 
ad the honour,’ savs Mr. Madden, ‘ of being insulted t udies of rank fa 
more frequentiy than by any « r women ve fanaticism of females Is in 
1 ratio with their quality ; and hence it is from them, chiefly, a Frank pas- 
senger has to expect such gentle maledi as, * May the ve fall on 
your house! May the foul birds stain your urdless chin May she who 
would marry you be faithless!’ Captain Fr und te , that, while he 
was employed with his pencil in sketching, s u sh girls came 
ehind and tippec hus hat off his head, then spat his fac ‘ sided 
! ! h a st s Some Greek s, wi ad 5 n 
wssing, Cé sahit * Ah no f t t 
7 nogite f on * lett £ ale " t 
occasion hk ‘ en ) peres at . y 
was walki wa eu ist with the 
sulting i to say,’ the capta serves tigen 
rally found the fair s¢ itractable t he aa 


WALKING ARM-IN-ARM, 


This is characteristick of mankind, who has been called an ani- 





mal without feathers, a reasoning animal, a° laughing anunal, an ani- 


mal that eats eggs ; and various other peculiar attributes have beer 


brought forward, by which he is distinguished from the other genera 


of creation. The animal that walks arm-in-arm, however, is particu- 














larly appropriate to the sons and daughters of Adam, and might, by 
philosophers and naturalists, be assumed as the specifick exemplit 
cation of the race 
1a of w aking arm arm ist ' woke i n as € tt “ 
eves of | an ch as i st sm 
is " | i f his min He us r 
s e to define him, Ke acush, fa is i t i 
t without thers,’ a hing anim ariel a . 
it had th called him *‘ the a il that walks as irm,” 
gut ha come nearer to his stinctive ality for not 
! animai does, bul It also gives at once the ca 
of the fine ialities of man’s mind, s, m fact, a sort of “w 
phick of atlection and sympathy, and il assistance and support 





THE TOMB OF NEY. 


After this illustrious man was shot, pursuant to the sentence of 
his peers, his body was committed to the temporary guardianship of 
the saurs d charite, and we have seen a Spric did painting, re pre 
senting the marshal, extended on a sofa, in the same state as wh 
the lifeless body was raised from the spot where he fell—one of 


reliigreuses 18 watching over him From their hands he was re- 





moved to an obscure nook of the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise, where 














his last resting-place is thus described : 
** Many of the tombs are very large ; in general, too, they are very splen- 
i and the more so trom the Italan marbiec, of w they are comm 
~omposed, retainimg its whiteness to the ast There is 1 
e Massena. The t f Lefevre and Kell ! 
se who rest beneatl t the ‘ ers of the foster 
that sieep without a h r Although I searched 
pyselt, and did t spare quines, it was ng before I could discover tt 
gra f Marshal Ney. The workme ked seemed to dislike t f 
ting it out to me, and would only e me gene ectlons a low 
and hesitating tone of voice. At ler I found it, near t 
newly-made grave of Manuel. Alla nd the sculptors appeared t 
‘exhausted the pomp of wo’ in recording the death of men unknow t 
“ it the w grass and the fou urk cypresses alone mark the rest 


ng-place of * the bravest of the brave 


FASHION IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Bishop Berkeley sums up the debtor and creditor side of fashion- 


able life in the following pungent and sarcastick paragraph 
“We will set down,” he says, “int fe of your fine lady, rich clothes, 

dice, cor als, scandal), late hours, against vapours, distaste, remorse, lo 

at play, and the terrible distress of ilil-spent age increasing every 

Suppose no cruel accident of jealousy—no madness or infamy of love ; 

the foot of the account, you shall find that empty, g gaudy 

thing, not half so happy as a butterfly or a grasshop . a summer's day 

And, for a rake, or man of pleasure, the reckoning will much the same, 

if you place listiessness, ignprance, sickness, loathing, craving, quarre 

and such qualities or accOtmplishinents over-against lus lutte circle of 
” 












nusemicils. 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


THE EVENING HYMN, 


How many days, with mote adieu, I know they mest be holy things 
Have ge 












down yor untrodden say | That fr 
as ciear and e : 
As ven it iret wae € on high Aud tox 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud Their my 
That drew the lightuing in ite rear, Nor heark 
The thander, ramping Pp and lowl, Por, oh! in ob 


Have left no fout-mark That God amix 





The village bells, with silver chime, 
{istaut shore 


The darter ing weo 
The grasshoppers 
The flow ers just wake 





the fading trees, 





feeLie soun 
ed by the breeze 





Though | have hear 
They never rung so 
4 silence rests upon th 


hem many a Ume, 
weet before 
h 





’ 
All leave the # 






" 
The twilight takes a deeper shade 
Tine dusty pa 
nd silence reigne in glen aad glade = 
All, all is mute below 





ee the air 





. rut, and still, 
Aad bowed a# if in prayer 





And in this hushed ond bi eathless close, | other eves as eweet as this 
O'er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, | et ae aday 
That still low voice euking low p abyss 
Which speaks ator Thee | x « ine owept away 
The whispering lee " elemmity te gaue 
The linnet’s warble (a.nter grown 1 exe ten without a shore, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook — That without Une for ever regne 
All these their Maker own Aud will whee e's more 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with guiden eyes ; 

Bright guardia { the biue-rowed night! 
What are ye in your native ekics) 

J anow not! neither can | tnow 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 

Nor whence ye came, wor « hither go, All w r whom t 
Nor what your aim or ew Aud cry, “* Behold « Ge 


Now vature sinks io eft repose, 
jance of the grave ; 
weless on ‘he rose, 
a cease! lo wave 
sleeping earth, 





he humble sod, 





ot thew birth, 


THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN 


There are many millions of men in the world, hundreds of mil- 


lions, to whom the blessed truths of curistianity are yet unknown 
Millions who have lost the knowledge of the one true God amid a 


multitude of false or evil deities ; who bow down to stocks and 


stones ; who propitiaie their senseless idols with cruel and bloody 
sacrifices ; who lose sight of their dving friends with no expectation 
of again beholding them, and who go down to the grave themselves 
in doubt and trembling ignorance, without light, without hope, with- 
out knewledge of a Saviour! It has been said, “ if these men are 
ignorant they are at least safe. If much has not been given to them, 
much will not be required from them ; and if the honest and virtu- 
ous heathen lives up to his imperfect knowledge, he may be ad- 
mitted by that God whose mercy is over all His works, to that hea- 
ven of which he has not received the promise.” It may be so, and 
in many instances I trust that it will be so. I trust im God that 


the merits of Christ may be the fountain of life to many who, im ths 


world, have had no opportunity of tasting His living waters. But 
even this hope will afford little comfort to those who look impar- 





tially on the general conduct of heathen nations, since, though a 


blind and imperfect endeavour after holiness may be accepted, the 


sins even of the most ignorant, so long as those sins are committed 


to the law of nature, and the light of natural reason 
] 


Oppositior 
In Opp ion 
to God, and « | down 





and conscience, must be exceedingly hat 


from Him their due measure of pun t It is not necessarv 


formed of his Master's 





to suppose that he who was imp rlectly 1 
will, and committed things worthy of stripes, will be chastised so 


severely as those sinners who enjoyed and abused the full light of 
the cospel: but chastised he must be if the word of God is true, 
and the mildest of God's chastisements are decrived to us m co 


lours dreadful ene 1 to make the flesh creep and the ears ting 








When a man is prosperous it is easy f nto stop the mouth 
of conscience, to e or to bus« t to | t } siness 
outre it with tem ii gayeties, or to be fa » weak opin 
ane 1 sente on ' hut whe . ma ~~ te {Go i divest 
ed ot t out es 1 iv se8 ols science is dis 
entangled from its fetters and foolish retens s, then it speaks 
ts own sense, and ever speaks to d twhen a & poor, OT SICK, 
or miserable So Antio« s(t. Maccal 1. 12 are s heute 
nt ] ysias was beate by the ews, fell sick th riei, ar then his 
conscience upbr ed him; * but now,”’ said he. “ | remember the 
evils that I d t Jerusalen quia ’ stay so 
t ] tin B i@ reads it - cause t ey . yw ve fo ] 
cop's IDENC® 
That “the eves of the Lord are over the righteous,” and that 
His ears are open to the avers,” that He ‘ t i nota 
arrow falieth to the ¢ 1, re eth Ss sf solr 
\ ‘ than many s s it ourt “ His 
, y the promise of deliverance, H ‘ ed us 
Him in the day of tre ‘ ure d r « . 
‘ other, must be alrmitte iw padn t of Sc - 
ture and they are so co ent im t nselves the a hutes 
of God, and so cessary ad the ingers ‘ ‘ our 
I Al existence t til so rf ek 
Scripture, the niss t ‘ te 
© that our rei n did Y e trom ¢ ! 
VHAT 18 DEATH 
Is it not the interruption of all our former appetites’ Do the 
dead hunger or thirst any more Will beauty move their love 
Will the tabret or the harp, the rmchest wines or t most xurious 
viands entice them bevond the bounds of temperance Lo the 
coffin with gold ! clothe the skelet with scarlet en e! Will 
this awaken his avarice. or w these elevate = Surely 
‘if the soul perceives atall the olmects u surro ither sof her 
recent dwelling, ashe perceives t m to re ve ev cr 
vanity, and to feel that these are not the things which « any 
longer contril to her ess! 
FAITH AND GOOD WORKS 
If the bent of the 5 irit be toward God and goodness, God ac- 
cepts of this, above, nay, stead of all external works; those being 
but the shell or husk, and that the kernel, the « ntessence and the 
soul of duty. Yet for all this, those bents, and propensities, and 
inclinations will not do the | ess The bare bending of the bow 
will not hit the mark, without shootmg the arrow nd men are not 
called upon to will, but to work out, their salvatior 


INFLUENCE OF THE SCRIPTURE 


} 


) as Scripture, and what ma- 





What mine for poetry is half as ric 
terial and spirit for the gentlest and loftiest imagimation, are hke 
COonLCxION 





those of the heart’s sacred experience, and its headver 


nd rel nce ' 


a 
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IDLENESS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Tue rain is playing its soft pleasant tune 
Fitfully on the skylight, and the shade 
Of the fast-flying clouds across my book 
Passes with delicate change. My merry fire 
Sings cheerfully to itself; my musing cat 
Purrs as she wakes from her unquiet sleep, 
And looks into my face as if she felt 
Like me the gentle influence of the rain. 
Here have I sat since morn, reading sometimes, 
And sometimes listening to the faster fall 
Of the large drops—or rising with the stir 
Of an unbidden thought, have walked awhile 
With the slow steps of indolence, my room, 
And then sat down composedly again 
To my quaint book of olden poetry. 

It is a kind of idleness, I know ; 

And I am said to be an idle man— 

And it is very true. I love to go 

Out in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 
Rest on the human faces that pass by, 
Each with its gay or busy interest : 

And then I muse upon their lot, and read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast, 
And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity 

And I am better after it, and go 

More gratefully to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing, 
And my low prayer has more humility, 
And I sink lightlier to my dreams—and this, 
Tis very true, is only idleness ! 

I love to gu and mingle with the young 
In the gay festal room—when every heart | 
Is beating faster than the merry tune, 

And their blue eyes are restless, and their lips 


| which constantly assailed their ears. 


lowing the stamp act, nearly five years before this period ; although 
the repeal of the act was hailed with every demonstration of joy ; 
but a body of British troops soon arrived, and all was irritation and 
excitement again until the first blood was shed on the night we have 
mentioned. The sight of the troops exasperated the people in such 
a manner as to make a bloody tragedy almost inevitable. The offi- 
cers and soldiers behaved as well as any ever did, similarly situated ; 


placed as they were to overawe the populace, it could not be expect- 


ed that they would be particularly delicate toward them. At first, 
little bickerings took place between soldiers, not on duty, and the la- 
bouring classes of the people of Boston. In all publick excitements 
there are daring men who seek distinction by putting themselves 
forward ; and there are others more prudent, who wish to obtain the 
same ends with the foremost who push on to action. As the citi- 
zens became excited, the soldiers were more tender on the score of 


| military exactness, and were sadly irritated by uncourteous epithets 


More than what happened on 
the fifth of March, was fully expected by many on the fifth of the 
preceding November, as that was a night of frolick; a custom 
brought from England to commemorate the fictitious Gunpowder 
Plot. Soon after the guard was set on the fifth of March, a brawl 
commenced, and the confusion went on increasing for some time. 
Fire was cried, bells were rung, and the populace armed themselves 
In this confusion the soldiers 
An aged gentleman informed 


with clubs, such as they could get. 
stood on their arms for some time. 
me, that he then lived in the county of Essex, and was on a journey 


| to Boston, and was crossing Winnisimmit ferry when the bells be- 


Although he thought it was for fire, he soon found on 
Men came 


gan to ring. 
reaching Boston, that it was a signal of another kind. 


| out of the shops at the north-end of the town with axe-helves and 


ash-brooms, with the sweeping portion burned off, leaving the han- 
dle and the knob a pretty formidable weapon. It was observed that 
there were to be found, in many yards open to the street, sticks of a 
suitable size for bludgeons, more than could be accounted for by ac- 


Parted with eager joy, and their round cheeks cident. When he reached the old State-house, he crowded into the 
Flushed with the beautiful motion of the dance. | multitude, the foremost of which were close to the guard. Those 
And I can look upon’ such things, and go | prominent in the affair were not so well provided with arms as the 
Back to my solitude, and dream bright dreams 


For their fast coming years, and speak of them 
Earnestly in my prayer, ull T am glad | 
With a benevolent joy—and this, | know, 
To the world’s eye, is only idleness ! 
And when the clouds pass suddenly away, 
And the blue sky is hke a newer world, 
And the sweet growing things—forest and flower, 
Humbie and beautiful alike—are all 
Breathing up odours to the very heaven— 
Or when the frost has yielded to the sun 
In the rich autumn, and the filmy mist 
Lies like a silver lining on the sky, 
And the clear air exhilarates, and life 
Simply, is luxury—and when the hush 
Of twilight, like a gentle sleep, steals on, 
And the birds settle to their nests, and stars 
Spring in the upper sky, and there 1s not 
A sound that is not low and musical— 
At all these pleasant seasons I go out 
With my first impulse guiding me, and take 
Woodpath or stream, or slope by hill or vale, 
And in my recklessness of heart, stray on, 
Glad with the birds, and silent with the leaves, 
And happy with the fair and blessed world— 
And this, ‘tis true, is only idleness ! 
And I should love to go up to the sky, 
And course the heavens, like stars, and float away 
Upon the gliding clouds that have no stay 
In their swift journey—and ‘twould be a joy 
To walk the chambers of the deep, and tread 
The pearls of its untrodden floor, and know 
The tribes of the unfathomable depths— 
Dwellers beneath the pressure of a sea! 
And I should love to issue with the wind 
On a strong errand, and o’ersweep the earth 
With its broad continents and islands green, ' 
Like to the passing of a spirit on !— 
And this, ‘tis true, were only idleness ! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


THE MASSACRE AT BOSTON, BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


To Professor John W. Francis, M. D 


My pear sirx—On the fifth of March, at noon, I visited the spot, 
where, sixty-six years ago, the Boston massacre took place in State- 
strect, as it is now called, then King-street. ‘The weather was in- 
tensely cold, and the snow was deep. When I mentioned that it 
was the anniversary of that memorable event, it came fresh to the 
minds of several who were in the crowd on that night, and who re- 
At a little be- 


fore nine o'clock in the evening, I wrapped myself in my cloak, and 


membered the circumstances which accompanied it 
went again to view the premises. The stores were mostly closed, 
the publick buildings, banks and insurance-oflices were dark and so- 
lemn. The old State-house and one or two other buildings, are all 
that are left of the houses and shops that were full of inhabitants on 
the night of the fifth of March, 1770. 


cent, the street has, at such an hour, become more dreary. This was 


By becoming more magnifi- 


a truly great affair in American history, nor was it accidental on the 


part of the sufferers. They had been preparing for it for some years. 
The publick mind had never been entirely quiet from the riots fol- 


| it was difficult to find. 
| stant before the muskets were discharged. 


| others ; most of those early in the crowd had come together suddenly, 
and were using as missiles snow-balls and pieces of ice; stones, 
He said that there was a cry of fire the in- 
The fire of the muske- 
try was very effective ; as there were not many guns loaded, eleven 


| only suffered. Gray, Caldwell and Attucks were slain, and fell where 
| they had stood ; Maverick died before morning, and Carr several} 


days afterward. Monk was so severely wounded as to make him 


a cripple for life; the rest soon got well. There was not a man 
of note among the killed. The populace were restrained, not by the 
aid which came to the assistance of the guard, but by the exertions 
of many more discreet than the mass of the mob had been. The 
excitement was general, but great influence was used to prevent 
them from taking vengeance on the spot. Some of them felt, as 
my informant says he did—* I was astonished that the soldiers, with 
arms in their hands, bure the insults heaped upon them so long as 
they did.”’ Preston gave himself up to justice that night, and the peo- 
ple were appeased ; but many kept watch all night, more to keep 
the people from breaking out, than from any apprehension of the 
British soldiers. The funerals of those who fell, were managed 
with great effect. The managers were equal to their duties, and 
the actors to their parts. The shedding of one drop of human blood, 
had more effect on the people at large, than all the arguments in the 
world upon constitutional rights and abstract principles. This in- 
discreet and bloody act, whatever may be said in its justification, gave 
the colonists great advantages over their opponents, and the saga- 
Quiet soon fol- 
On the anniver- 
sary of the fifth of March next year, the people assembled to de- 
It was 


agreed to have an oration delivered as soon as it could be written 


cious and bold politicians of the day seized them. 


lowed, by the removal of the troops for a season. 
vise some method to commemorate the day and the deed. 
Master Lovewell was chosen for this purpose, and the next month 


He was a learned and popular schoolmaster ; 
He talked much about the rights 


made his address 


indeed, a great man in those days 


\ 


of man, but not much about the massacre. This classical produc- 


tion was not sufficiently spiced with revolutionary politicks for the 


taste of the people. The indignation of the Bostonians had heen 
in some degree calmed by a fair and impartial trial of the offenders ; 
they were detended by two burning whigs, John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy—who showed no smal) share of moral bravery in taking 
upon themselves this defence. It is not a little remarkable that the 
foreman of the jury who tried Preston and his men with so much 
decision and justice, was the same gentleman who designed and 
engraved a plate of the massacre, which was well grouped and spi- 
rited, and is now the best specimen of the art in this country, exe- 
cuted at that time; but the finest touches of the burin would have 
been lost if the artist had not given by the pencil the British soldiers 
and officers their red coats. Copies of the picture were sold in 
great numbers, and served to inspire the rising generation with ab- 
horrence of the deed and its perpetrators. The artist and juryman 
was that distinguished patriot, the late venerable, intellectual Colo- 
nel Paul Revere. The leaders of the whig party thought that it 
would not answer to permit the memory of the events of the fifth of 


9 


March to die away. In 1772, Doctor Joseph Warren was elected ora- 


tor for the occasion. He came to the task with unbounded popularity 


as a patriot and orator. The cripple, Monk, was placed conspicously 


The philosophy, the spirit, the pathos of this 





among the audience 
discourse struck the listeners as a flash from heaven, and left the 
fire to burn through the land 
| it was fair 


It was an admirable hit, powerful as 
The next year Doctor Benjamin Church was appointed 


orator. He was a man of talents and taste, and made a good speech, 
which was well received and widely distributed. On this anniver- 
sary, in 1774, John Hancock was orator. His worth, fame and elo- 
quence gave no common effect to a very excellent production. The 
storm was now coming on ; the clouds had risen in angry volumes 
one above another, until the thunderbolt was instantly expected to 
fall. March fifth, 1775, approached ; many of the brave shrunk 
from the responsibility of promulgating their sentiments on this day. 
Warren, at his own solicitation, tuok it upon himself to speak to all 
The British offi- 
cers threatened the town’s people, by declaring that it should only 
The old South Meeting-house 
was crowded early in the morning ; the British officers occupied the 


in behalf of the people and portray their wrongs. 
be attempted at the price of blood. 


aisles and even the pulpit stairs. 
pit window, with several of his friends armed to the teeth. The 


Warren entered by the great pul- 


orator proceeded to his task. The scene was truly one of moral 
sublimity ; but I will not attempt to describe it. This has been 
done in a sketch of his life and character, which has been repeatedly 
published. My business is with the massacre and its political effects. 
The publick pulse was now at fever-heat, and in forty-five days after 
this scene, a prologue to the drama, the curtain arose, and the tra- 
gedy commenced. In less thantwo months after the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord, the illustrious orator sealed his imperishable 
glories on Bunker Hill. The time has now come when we can 
speak of all these affairs which happened in the early stages of the 
revolution, with the freedom of historians, and we should doit. In 
the relation of minute details, there always will appear to be some 
discrepancies, but these do no great harm in the end, for the very 
struggle to settle them rightly, insures their remembrance. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER, 
A VISION OF TIME. 


Ir was the evening of a long and cloudless summer day. The 
sun had sunk to his silent rest, and the protracted and melancholy 
twilight which belongs to that season had succeeded. I was alone 
in the country, reclining upon a sofa and looking out with half- 
closed eyes, and with feelings too troubled to subside to any defi- 
nite form, upon the still and darkening view. The intense and 
tomb-like repose of every thing around, gradually prevailed over my 
senses, and, by an extremely curious, but not uncommon, process 
of the mind, I passed from a state of deeply excited feeling, to one 
of deep-rapt slumber. 

I had not remained Jong in this condition, until I perceived a man 
entering the room and sliding toward me. His approach was noise- 
less, with velvet steps ; he came upon me like a cloud moving over 
He reached the place where I was lying, and I had an 
opportunity of € xamining his appearance. 


the sky. 
He was a young and vi- 
gorous man; his features had an air of kingly triumph, mingled 
with a pale and settled sadness. He addressed me thus: “ You see 
before you the sovereign of all things beneath the throne of heaven ; 
the subduer of the sword, the confuter of the eloquent tongue, the 
easy master of prince and pontiff, the inevitable minister of destiny ; 
him who brightens and who dims the scene of life, who brings and 
takes away joy ; the offspring of eternity, the sire of the world. I 
am Tims.” 

* But where,” cried I, “*O, potent arbiter of life, whose power I 
have so often seen in grief and told in tears, where is the instru- 
And where are the 
hoary locks of the decrepit form with which men are wont to paint 


ment of thy might, the sceptre of thy empire ! 
the venerable father of forgotten centuries! You are but a young 
man.” A famt smile passed over his face as I put this second 
question. 

“I am still young,” he replied. The children of eternity fade 
I have lived through 


countless ages, cradling and entombing unnumbered worlds; yet 


not quite so fast as the sons of humanity. 


my labours are but begun.” 

He raised in his hand a little hour-glass, whose upper compart- 
ment was sull nearly full; the particles of sand were of infinite mi- 
nuteness, and figures could not have told their quantity. 

As I sit pefore 
the throne of the Almighty, and watch each year-dropping sand 


* Behold,” said he, * the sceptre of my sway 


steal silently through, so fall and change and pass away the struc- 
tures, the hopes, the life of man. Throw this robe around thee; it 
is Fancy’s mantle. Thou shalt behold the very least of the changes 
that I work.” 

I robed myself in the dress which he gave me, and instantly 
perceived a long, vaulted room, stretching out dimly before me. It 
was filled with a double row of compartments or successive scenes. 
The lengthened panorama came gradually nearer, and the two front 
scenes were clearly revealed ; I tixed my eyes upon one of them. 
It was a crowded chuch ; the shadows of evening were beginning to 
fall: a popular preacher was in the pulpit, and crowded aisles at- 
tested his triumph. His glowing eye and extended arm evinced 
Carriages waited at the door, conte nding 
I looked upon the adjoining 


the fulness of his joy 
for the honour of carrying him home. 
scene, which showed the change of thirty vears ; the place, the sea- 
son were all the same. A few ancients were slumbering in the 
pews, and the aged sexton stood impatiently by the door. An old 
man was leaning over the cushions of the pulpit, in a torn crape 
gown ; looking ‘as weak as is a breaking wave.”’ I looked closely, 
and saw that it was the same person that stood in each pulpit. I 
listened and caught part of the discourses: they were reading the 
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same sermon; the passages which, in the one place, were pro- 
nounced with the spirit and vigour of animated elocution, were, in 
the other, faltered forth, faintly, brokenly. Those sentences which 
there roused every heart, and were almost deemed the inspiration 


SS TT a - 


pure in its inexperience, holy in its helplessness, with no knowledge 
but that which it brought from the bosom of its Father and its God; 


it played and tossed its arms, and “ mispoke half-uttered words ;” 


of the paraclete, here fell unanswered by a single feeling. The | 


younger one concluded, and the congregation rose with the noise 
of distant thunder. I thought that I saw a tear in the old man's 
eye as he closed his book and prepared to take homeward his soli- 
tary steps. 

Time waved a little wand, and the next view came forward. Two 
young collegians were sitting in the same room—friends, and inha- 
bitants of the same city. ‘Their inmost thoughts were open to one- 
another ; their plans were all in common; neither formed any dream 
of life, in which the other was not an actor, and each felt sure that 
life would not be tolerable without the constant companionship of 
the other. The adjoining scene displayed a drawing-room contain- 
ing several persons ; these two young men met, looking some ten 
years older, and were presented to one another. 

Next I saw a crowded ball-room. One young lady was distin- 
guished above the rest by her gayety and vivacity. It was the first 
night of her first season, and she was “ the belle of the evening.” 
Intoxicated by universal admiration, she fancied that she wielded 
the sceptre of a queen, and dreamed that her sway would endure 
for ever. Contiguous was a room in which sat alone, at twilight, 
the same woman; unaltered, almost, in face and form, but with six 
more years upon her life. She sat without an admirer, without one 
flatterer; she thought of that first ball, and of the changes which 
had befallen every one who was present at that time: her memory 
ran over all the bright scenes where she once had been, and her 
comment, upon all, was a long, deep sigh. 

In a small, neat parlour sat a father surrounded by a happy family. 
I have seen in life, the man who sat to my fancy for this picture in 
this strange dream: he was the noblest man, that ever yet was 
placed on earth, to find his way to heaven. It was on Sunday morn- 
ing ; and he had been hearing his children repeat the catechism, 
and answer various questions connected with it; and they were 
now waiting for the last bell to ring, before going to church. He 
looked round with a placid smile upon the little circle, his cheerful 
wife, his two beautiful young daughters, his innocent, fair, smiling 
boys, with the little presents which he had given them, for having 
said their catechism without an errour—and the good man's heart 
was happy ; he thought of no coming evil, for he knew no past sin 
In the same room, unchanged in its appearance, on Sunday morn- 
ing, a few years afterward, sat the same man, but he sat alone. 
His wife had fallen from a window and had been killed. One of his 
daughters had married a vagabond against her parents’ will, and 
died in misery ; the other was living hopelessly insane in a distant 
hospital. Of his sons, the eldest had perished in a duel, which he 
had compelled, himself; the youngest had been confined in prison 
for the crime of forgery, and he had just heard that he had hanged 
himself in his cell. And, as the father thought of all these things, 
and of the former innocence and perfect purity of his children, 
of his instruction and labours for their benefit, and his hopes that 
they would be virtuous and distinguished, and a blessing and a com- 
fort to himself and their mother, there was a smile of agony upon 
his cheek and a look of unutterable anguish in his tearful eye. His 
heart was broken. 

There were standing near to one another, a young maiden and a 
boy. And they loved madly, but dared not, could not speak it. 
She stood as fair and timid as the Boreal light; he was about to 
leave her, and as she, knowing not what she did, put her hand fear- 
fully in his, at that touch he quivered through his whole frame ; and 
they stood with downcast eyes, trembling unrestrainably, like the 
magnetick needle when an electrick cloud is passing through the air 
And I looked at Time, and seemed to say to him, * art thou or love 
more potent !"’ and he let a few, a very few sands pass through his 
glass, and I looked again before me; the two were together in 
another room ; she sat by the fire, talking with some earnestness, 
and he lay upon a sofa, executing a long, interminable yawn. Time 
looked at me, and smiled ; and the scene passed away. 

Next, we were in a city on the first of May, and it was Sunday. 
A long row of chila-en—little boys walking with little girls, were 
passing, neat and clean in their simple dresses, from a Sunday- 
school to the adjoining church, each with a smal] bunch of flowers in 
the hand, and they were as lovely, and the bloom upon their hearts 
was as fresh as that upon the roses they carried. And I] watched 
them tripping carelessly along and smiling and nodding to one ano- 
ther, till the last couple turned round the corner and passed out of 
view. I thought that it was with a repressed emotion and some- 
thing of a reluctant effort, that Time turned down his glass, that 
twenty years might do their work ; but I arrested his hand. “ Not 
that,” I cried. 

And I saw, afterward, innumerable strange reverses which the 
dropping of a few of Time’s little sands could work in the life of 
man. I saw the young aspirant for poetick fame, rushing confidently 
on the scene, and I saw his subsequent fate. I saw the fate of the 
rich carouser, and the cautious merchant, of the happy and the mi- 
serable : a victorious general returning home with the freedom of 
his country in his hand, worshipped and deified, and ten years after- 
ward pelted in the streets. But I hastened to the last scene. 

Upon the carpet of a chamber, there was gambolling a little child ; 
a child that felt no thought that was not holy, and knew no word 
that was not pure. Its heart was a shrine of heavenly remem- 
brances, a dwelling-place of love and adoration. It looked upward, 
to adore; it looked around, to love. There rested in its mind nei 


‘In mercy hide that change.” 


ther the world’s light madness which is called folly, nor the world's 
deep madness which is called wisdom : but innocent in its ignorance, 
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amused with a trinket or a toy, it laughed—laughed with its whole 
face, as infants only do, for in severer manhood that emblem of 
light-heartedness, the smile, retreats to its last citadel, the mouth. 
Presently there came into the room a man, whose youthful features 
were repulsive from the harshness of old and saddened feelings, and 
whose brow was dark with the soberness of thought. He looked 
severe and unhappy ; and the frolick gentleness of that little child 
was so repugnant to his care-wearied spirit, that, as it clung about 
his feet and looked up in his scornful face, he almost flung the in- 
fant from him with contempt. Checking an exclamation of rebuke 
against this cold-hearted man, which rose involuntary to my lips, | 
turned to Time and said, “ who are these discordant beings!” My 
interpreter moved slowly away from me, and as he was passing 
from my sight exclaimed, ‘* Thy past and thy present self.” With 
a groan, | awoke in darkness. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE FLAME-GIRT BARK OF THE BURNING SEA. 


A SAILOR’S LEGEND. 





BY ROBERT M. JARVI8, 


Dvurine the war between our rising country and her parent isle, | 
some twenty years ago, the access between the two countries, by 
ordinary means, becoming impracticable, several small vessels were 
fitted out by private individuals, to effect communication—facilitating 
the removal of those whom interest or fear prompted to leave a land 
to whose cause they were disaffected, or who were prisoners escaped 
from confinement—by both of which classes of emigrants immense 
sums were paid to the unscrupulous commanders of the passage- 
barks. The wealth thus accumulated in their short and frequent 
passage, rendered the interiour of these vessels receptacles of un- 
bounded luxury, while their exteriours were fantastically decked 
with die and ornament, both from the whim, and to display the reck- 
lessness, of their lawless commanders, in making them as apparent 
as they were obnoxious to the cruisers of either side, whom their 
almost incredible speed and press of canvass enabled them always 
to escape. Of the loss of one of them, commanded by no less a 
personage than the son of the naval Washington, the following tale 
is told and believed among the roving sons of the broad, broad eea 
But, how indefinite, vague and incorrect, is the landsman’s idea of 
that element, the grandest work of God's creation! He thinks of it 
as a wide, monotonous, listless waste of brine, and acquainted with it 
only from the miserable comments contained in the packet-journal 
of some soulless tourist, who, to collect, for sale, observations on 
man’s fully, crosses a scene of God's glory unobserved, and almost 
unnoticed; its awful frown and transcendant smile recorded by 
minutes of “‘ sea-sickness”’ and “ fair weather ;"’ 
he form of the wild love, awe and admiration, of the strange ele- 
ment that fills the soul of him, whose home is on the rushing waters, 
and at whose will a bounding bark speeds over the beaming billow ; 
or, with stinted sail, dares the gathered surge that, piled in moving 


no conception can 


pyramids, roars round his frail but buoyant home 

It was noon upon the living waters ; above was the sky, with its 
spread of blue, and its ball of fire ; ,.below, the sea was clothed in 
its richest robe of beauty; the azure of each billow, as it rose to 
sport with the playful breeze that gambolled over it, was tinged with 
the golden light of the sun; and, as it broke into snowy, sparkling 
foam, seem to roll into the sunlight, a mingled treasure of pearls and 
diamonds. From the gorgeous surface sprang the playful fish, with 
their golden scales and silver fins. 
ing on her pillows of teinted crystal, a gay bark danced over the 


As if joyed at the sight, rock- 


sunlit sheet—a bark, seemingly, built for such a halcyon sea. She 
was a beautifully-formed brigantine; her long, low hull was of a 
deep sea-blue, relieved by a bright gold belt ; her masts and yards, 
taunt and square almost to danger, were also gilt and painted ; and, 
in the bent of each sail, a diamond of blue extended from the head 
to the foot. As she traversed the surface, she seemed some form 
suinmoned by fancy to compete with Nature's rich display. In- 
board, where the same colours predominated, the deck was spotless, 
and free from obstruction, save where her brass guns, and a capstan, 
almost covered with the same metal highly polished, gleamed in the 
sunlight. Around were from ten to fifteen sailors, whose weather- 
beaten faces told of freezing storm and burning calm suffered and 
forgotten. An awning was spread over the after-part of the quarter- 
deck ; and, under it, stood a splendid sofa, covered with blue velvet, 
upon which lay a young man, of apparently twenty years of age, in- 
tently engaged reading, whose dress appeared to denote him an offi- 
cer in some service, but the material was velvet, and the button bore 
the impress of the American mint. His face was oval ; a few chest- 
nut curls, were surmounted by a moderately high forehead, beneath 
which two mellow, hazel eyes sparkled ; his nose was Grecian, and 
his mouth was delicately chiselled, and a dark complexion had been 
somewhat deepened by exposure. Such was Aubrey, the far-famed 
and dreaded commander of his splendid brigantine, “The Sea- 
breeze ;" swift and terrible when she fought or flew, as the roused blast, 
whose name she bore, when plumed for strife. At present, bound 
for the shores of liberty, she bore but two passengers, Colonel 
Claude, an officer in the American service, and an only daughter, 


, beauteous as the rose-grafted lily. Aubrey was still occupied, when 


a flap of the huge fore and aft mainsail startled him—giving notice, 
that the breeze had died away. He rose, and looked around, 


smiling as his eye passed over the sunbrightened scene, where the 
wave still rose and fell, as if to woo back the departed breeze to 
romp with itagain. Perceiving that the wind had died away, for the 
day in all probability, he ordered the men to be summoned io their 
mid-day meal, and all to leave the deck but himself. Again, he 
threw himself upon the sofa, but not to read; his eye, wandering 
toward the companion-way, told that his thoughts roved to some 
more enticing subject. 

Reader, saw you ever a sunny face! Beneath an arched brow of 
perfect white, like the brightening half circlet that precedes the sun, 
now sleep, now sparkle, two blue eyes—the sunny indexes of a 
sunny soul; a cheek like the silken leaf of the breeze-waven lily, 
over which the sun wanders, but cannot rest; lips crowned with 
the blush of evening, the god's bright promise of a return, sur- 
mounting a bosom like the swelling sea, when it blushes beneath the 
first ardent kiss of its ruddy lover—a form that would seem woven 
in the sun of its most pliant beams, and tu have si” Jown on a sun- 
beam to the astonished world—a being faultless as the sun. and 
jovely as his light. Such greeted the sailor's eyes, as Anna Claude 


| rose from the companion-way—smiles hanging on her beauteous 


countenance, asa wreath of sunbeams on a rose. She was, indeed, 
a lovely creature ; the sea had lent its blue for her eye, and the daz- 
zling, snowy hue of its foam for her cheek and brow ; and the pale, 
flickering blush of the heaven-girdling bow roved beneath it; but 
the language of that eye—it was not of earth. A smile, also, ga- 
thered on Aubrey’s face as he rose; and, touching his laced cap 
respectfully, proflered her, as Miss Claude, the sofa 

“ Thank you, Captain Aubrey,” said a voice like musick’s richest 
notes ; “ pray, whose production do you honour with your atten. 


tion’ Nay, sir, a scholar as well as sailor! Homer, in his native 


) tongue !” 


He trembled with emotion as she touched the book, and his eve 
For 
nearly a minute, with a heaving bosom, and a face alternate fire and 
snow, her gaze was fixed, and then, bursting into tears, she dropped 
the book ; from which the card fell, exposing to view her own fea- 
tures traced on it by no unskilful hand; and beneath, written in 
French, “ En bonheur la fidelité, en malheur lesperance ; mais pour 
bonheur ou pour malheur j'aime, j’aime.”” But the book had not 
reached the deck before the sailor had folded his arms, and drawn 
his splendid form to its full height; and, while his dark eye danced 
in lightning, and his proud lip curled like the wave before the storm, 


grew fire as she opened it where a card divided the leaves 


he spoke : 

* Miss Claude will do me the justice to acknowledge that, unin- 
tentional, on my part, was this disclosure. But, well may she re- 
ceive as an insult, the witness of the adoration of one so much her 
inferiour, who, an hour ago, had only valued the wave-girdled earth 
in his possession, that it bore her form; for the appearance of that 
alone has, thank heaven, prevented her from smiling on the love of 
the son of Paut Jones!” 

One meek glance the lovely girl cast toward him, as he stood 
towering in his pride and passion, and she rose; and, with tottering 
Hardly had her form disappeared, 


when shriek after shriek, from her apartment, startled Aubrey, and he 


step, descended into the cabin. 


bounded down the short staircase ; and, in an instant, re-ascended ; 
his face painted with horrour; and, rushing to the hatchway, called 
aloud for his crew ; his only answer was a groan ; below the deck he 
sprung. A moment, and another, and he re-appeared, and alone ; the 
horrour planted in his eye telling of some awful sight, and again de- 
scended into the cabin ; that mstant, from the deck state-room, a man 
emerged, with a glittering knife in his hand ; quick as lightning, he 
drew it across the tucker-rope, that supported the quarter and stern- 
boats ; and, dropping a round shot into each, they sunk into the blue 
water, as Aubrey bore to the deck the beauteous form that bad just left 
Drawing some water, with which he sprinkled 
dissipated her faintness ; the man walked to- 


it, senseless as death 
her face profusely, he 
ward him, and his face distorted with demoniack rage, threw off his 
jacket, and presented to Aubrey’s view his under vesture, striped 
to tatters, and saturated with blood 

‘* Capitaine,” said he, grinding his teeth with fury, and a gnarled 
smile, that a fiend might have envied, gleaming in his sunburnt face, 
‘dat very pretty flogging for give poor devil like Lorenzo. But, 
for Mr. Fender flog me, I feed him. Colonel Claude, and de men, 
too, joke me; I play de fair trick on dem. When I complain, you 
tell me be dam. I tell you, dat going widout est, no save you from 
de Italian's revenge—de key of de magazine!" and he threw it 

“Ha! five 
but he said no more—a 


overboard, and shouted in his hellish joy ha! in 





minute, de grand Capitaine Aubrey "Ng 
stroke of a brass belaying-pin, torn from its station by Aubrey's 
hand, laid him a corse on the deck 

The girl had sunk upon the sofa, and buried her face in her hands, 
against one arm of it. Aubrey stood near it, with an eye as haughty, 
and a brow as calm, as ever his patriot-father bore, when he trod, 
among his cheering crew, the deck of his country's foe, his arm had 
prostrated. He looked around; he scanned the towering masts, 
extended arms, and the gay wings of his gallant craft, that now 
hung idly against the mast; and he thought of the days when he 
had flung out their folds to the sweeping blast, and sped, like the 
sighing arrow, from his less daring pursuers; or, with them, lashed 
to the spar, had dared the wrath of a superiour, or the force of the 
dreadful blast 

“‘ Aubrey,” marmured a voice at his side, and pride and daring 
were forgotten, and the rich blood mounted to his sun-kissed cheek, 
as he turned toward her; but her face again was hid 

“ Anna;” for his life, he could not have called her otherwise— 
she looked up—her eye dimmed with tears, and her face like the 
clouded heavens—an instant she faltered, but her eye caught his ; 
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then rushed the bright blood to her beaming cheek ; then joy was 
gathered in those curtained gems. 

“ Aubrey!” and the sailor caught her to his bosom; for the 
thought thrilled his soul, that Joy's brightest tale can be told by | 
tears alone ; and, upon the brink of eternity, their daring love was 
sealed by the pressure of hand and lip, when the vaulted roof of | 
the sky echoed toa burst that stayed the buoyant wave in its joam- 
ing course for miles around ; and the bright-hued fragments of the 
splendid bark, and the ghastly corses of her gallant crew, strewed 
the blue sea! 

And, new, when the wild sea rolls and roars, tormented by the 
wanton wind, and the blue lightning gilds the blackened sky, the 
affrighted seaman oft has seen the lover's bark, manned by her crew 
of corses, careering over the deep ; but her line of gold is a belt 
of fire, and the blue is rent from the midnight sky, and her spar 
and sail are of northern mist, and her rigging is twined of the stars’ 
faint beams; and, around her, dash waves of blue, gleaming flame, 
that show like a sunbright sea; then the storm is hushed, and the 
waves are calmed, and the hardy mariner breathes a prayer for the 
lovers, who loved on eternity’s brink. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE LATE MRS. JORDAN. 


On the south wall leading to the Pigeon-house, about two miles 
from Dublin, is a convenient bathing-place. Returning from it one 
fine summer's day, in the year 1780, a lad, about fourteen years of 
age, with a handkerchief-bundle in his hand, accosted me; he told 
me he had just landed from Wales, accompanied by his mother and 
two sisters; that they were going up to Dublin, and were perfect 
strangers. Finding | was going to town, he expressed a wish to 
accompany me ; [ assented, and we halted until the ladies came up ; 
he introduced me, and | was struck by their handsome and interest- 
ing appearance : they told me they wanted comfortable, but not ex- 
pensive lodgings. I said I thought it would be in my power to con- 
duct them to a house where they could be accommodated ; we pro- 
ceeded to South Great George-street, and found apartments that 
suited : | knew the proprietor, and made a good agreement for them. 
My residence was only three doors from theirs, so I attended them 
frequently until they were settled to their wishes. I soon discov- 
ered their pursuit was the stage. ‘The mother, I learned, had been 
an actress, but on marrying a captain on half-pay, he retired for 
economy to Wales, where he resided until death called him away 
She had, by his desire, given up the stage, and had nothing but the 
allowance of a captain's widow for the support of herself and three 
children. That sum ghe found insufficient, even in Wales, and as 
the wished to educate her children well, she resorted to her former 
pursuit, and was then enabled to fulfil her wishes in that respect 

ler eldest daughter was handsome and promised well, and as she 
grew up gave strong proofs of talent for personification. She there- 
fore cultivated her for the stage ; she was naturally graceful and 
lady-like, which rendered the accomplishments of dancing and mu- 
sick easy of acquirement. English and French she had learned, and 
was considered a very great proficient in both, and was always no- 
ticed in company as an elegant young lady. Her mother had a let- 
ter to Mr. Ryder, then the proprietor and manager of the Theatre 
Royal. He heard the young lady, and approved of her probationary 
attempts, which, he said, were seldom delivered with so much ease 
at the first trial; from his fiat of approval and the report of the 
whole company who heard her at rehearsal, great expectation was 
formed, and the publick anxiously waited for her approaching debut 

Mr. Ryder left nothing undone to render her complete in the cha- 
racter, so that when her first appearance was advertised, all the play- 
going people were resolved to witness this young aspirant. ‘The 
house was filled at an early hour, and on her coming out the cheer- 
ing was so great that some minutes passed before silence was ob- 
tained, and then the poor young lady could not utter a word. Mr 
Ryder prompted, tried to encourage her, but all in vain ; her efforts 
proved abortive ; a nervous affection seized on her tongue, and 

raralyzed her. This most painful scene was closed by Mr. Ryder 
eading her off the stage 

On the day after the failure, Mr. Ryder called to console the la- 
dies ; I was present ; the poor mother shed tears; he entreated her 
to be more composed—she should not bea loser. for he would make 
room for her in his company, and she might consider herself en- 
gaged from that night at the salary he was to have given her daugh- 
ter; he requested her to furnish him with a list of characters, that 
she was prepared in, and he would lose no time in giving her occu- 
pation ; that Miss Francis might get familiar with country compa- 
nies, and there was every reason to hope for her restoration. Mean- 
time, he thought it advisable to try Dolly, her younger daughter 

The mother, greatly penetrated by Mr Ryder's voluntary and 
disinterested friendship, thanked him in the best manner she could 
under the conflicting state of mind her situation had excited ; but 
as to Dolly, she feared it would be a vain hope her studying a part 

‘* Yes, mother, | would, if Mr. Ryder, wishes me to do so.” 

“ Why, it was but just now you have been jumping down stairs ; 
[ heard you boast of having taking one step more than your brother, 
or this young lad, dare attempt. Then, see, Mr. Ryder, how untidy 
she is, her stockings down.” ‘ , 

** Oh! I don’t mind that,’ said Mr. Ryder, “ we'll have them gar- 
tered—nay, cross-gartered, if necessary. Eh, Dolly ' shan’t we !” 

“Yes, sir; and away she ran to adjust her dress. 

Then her mother observed, how plain in point of looks she was, 
the small-pox having spoiled her face 

“Oh,” said Mr. Ryder; * surely, you ought to know the stage 
hides all these trifling blemishes.’ s 

Dolly returned, cheerful and quite smartened up 

* Let me see,” said Mr. Ryder, looking in her face, “ ay, small-pox, 
indeed, and very smal! in our region; I'll answer for her. Here, 
Dolly, take this book and get the part of Pharbe ; you know the play. 
* As you like it.’’ I'll hear vou when perfect, and we'll then have 
a rehearsal, and, with some directions, out you come in a fortnight 

The whole party were lifted up by this visit of the manager 
Dolly set about her first lesson. Her brother and I were obliged to 
practise our gymnasticks together, as Dolly never joined us after in 
anv of our feats. 

When Mr. Ryder had given her the necessary instruction, she 
made her first appearance, and with such ¢c/at, that, when her second 


night was given out, the applause amounted to acclamation, and | 
lasted some minutes. She thew performed all the Hoydens, and | 
gave such perfect satisfaction that no actress in the memory of the 
audiences of that day could be compared with her for excellence. 

Our heroine now stood high in the theatre and with the town’ Her 
benefits were fully attended, and she received often, on those nights, 
large presents from the wealthy and persons of distinction ; her 
family shared with her in all their wishes, and she was always giv- 
ing to the distressed applicants, of which there was no small nuin- 
ber connected with the theatres : in fine, she knew not how to save, 
but was always thinking who she should most assist, or who had 
served her in the slighitest way that she had furgot to reward. One 
day she asked me why J did not join her brother on Sundays at little 
country excursions. I pleaded business—books to post for my fa- 
ther. ‘ You don’t post books on Sunday. I fear youare not kept 
in pocket-money. Now, tell me, what do they allow you !” 

** T have no allowance of money to throw away ; but I don’t want 
I am found in every necessary article, and have so much employ- 
ment I have no time nor inclination to spend money.” 

She said no more at that time; but in a day or two she took oc- 
casion to show me a very pretty medal she had just been presented 
with. I took it in my hand, and observed, it would make a very good 
medal to wear; it was a crown-piece, as sharp as if just struck from 
the die, and yet it was not a new coinage, | observed, and wonder- 
ed how it had been kept so fresh. 

“Some miser,” she replied ; * 1 have relieved it from captivity, 
and you shall wear it out, for my sake. Put it in your pocket.” 

I begged to be excused ; it was all in vain, she was peremptory, 
and I had to pocket the crown 

She found means frequently to repeat this gift, particularly when 
she thought I wanted to assist my practice in drawing, which I had 
taken up; and it was my only relief after my hours of business. | 
should net say only, for I had no pleasure so great as to see her 
perform, and she never let me want orders for myself and friends 
She continued her career of good fortune until Daly became an en- 
courager of stars from London, thus sacrificing his good company 
to the shelf, and among the rest Miss D. Francis was neglected 
The greatest favourite, if unseen, is soon forgotten, and she was 
obliged to try for an engagement in England. She was fortunate 
to get one at York. * * Poor girl, I went to see her on her depar- 
ture ; and having learned that she was rather pinched in means, | 
carried a bag of crowns which I had laid by of her giving, amount- 
ing to about five pounds; and after prefacing my wish, I placed it 
before her for acceptance, and told her I had not wanted or should 
have used them; that now she saw | had proved my words—that 
they were her own, etc. [I shall never forget her look at my speech 
she tried to smile, but 1 saw a tear forcing its way; she turned 
from me and went to a closet, returned, and assumed a grave and 
solemn manner, and said that she had a few words to say to me, 
but until T put my money in my pocket she would not speak to me, 
and if I refused she never would speak more. I saw I had nearly 
lost her, and I would not have given her offence on any acconnt 

‘No.” said she, “I will not, nor would I, if more distress- 
ed, touch a penny of what I had hoped you had taken in good 
part—a small token of gratiti de for all the kind and good-nature d 
acts you have done for me and my dear family’ * * 

Miss D. Francis appeared in York under the name of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, christened by Tate Wilkinson, and her success there procured 
her a London engagement. Her biographers have, I conclude, given 
her memoirs from that period. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. Dowrow has been repeating some of those fine representations of the 














old gentleman for which he was formerly so celebrated in England. We 
regret to see, that his powers are so impaired, and his vivacity and agility 
so dimmed and enfeebled. This, however, is the lot of mortality at nearly 
threescore years and ten; and, although Dowton'’s muscular powers and 
ud tones are weakened, enough ts st eft to give us a striking exam; ! 
what he was in his younger days. His Sir Anthony Absolute was ag 
pers tion of the testy old gentleman, althongh it lacked somewhat « 
mpetuous and ungovernable transports of fury we have been accust 
t itify with this character; bat his Dr. Cantwell was all that could be 
W“ ed. Smooth, oily and insinuating spiteful, rancorous and ove ea _ 
fawning lke an obsequious spaniel: and, in the fancied triumph of hypo- 
nsy, laughing atand braving his victims, he shadowed forth the beau-id of 
religions deception, which everv age and country must recognize. Of Pla- 
cide’s Mewwworm, it is quite unnecessary to speak in laudation. Liston bur- 
lesqued the character, and made it too gross fer wratsemblance ; but Placi 
contained himself within the modesty of nature, and quietly and f 
showed the enthusiastn of morbid religious feeling grafted on a knavish dis- 
position, and the reckless faith of a weak mind that will not be disabused of 
ts delusion. The Park has been very attractive, also, on the inte 
evenings, When Miss Phillips, Balls and Abbott, have been playing in 





teel « vedy. Mr. Abbot is too old to mend, and his figure is past reformaty 
but there is a trick of ranting which possesses him, and which is very painful 
to those whe reqgt than a loud voice, and violent gesture. 


yu 
He has some good points, however, and makes an excellent Richmond. 


re something else 


THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


Rienzi promises to have a longer run than Norman Leslie, and the house 
is crowded every might. Hamblin notified, that his free list, (the press ex- 
ee d ist be suspended, during the progress of Rienzi. We tned to get 





her evening, but found that the crowd rendered the manager's ex- 
n favour of the knights of the quill quite invalid. It was the benefit- 
night of the fair and clever authoress, and we rejoice that the merit of her 
piece was so handsomely acknowledged. 


THE NEW-ORLEANS STAGE. 


The result of Caldwell’s winter campaign, since the opening of his great 
theatre, is thus touched upyn in a late New-Orleans’ paper :—** Caldwell’s 
new theatre has not been so successful as expected, or as it deserved 
Many causes contributed to this—probably the increased price of entry ; and, 
perhaps, many of our conscientious citizens were reluctant to give him that 
support which they otherwise might, had they not supposed that he should 
not have built another theatre, so long as his Jease of one to Russell conti- 
Yet Caldwell has certainly deserved well of his fellow-citizens, for 
giving them the most splendid theatre in the country ; for embarking almost 
his whole fortune and prospects in this undertaking, and for an earnest en- 
deavour to elevate the dramatick and musical taste of the publick. But, 
theugh his theatre has not been supported as we desired, we cannot say 
that his fellow-citizens do not appreciate his merits, or are ungrateful ; for 
he has seldom, in vain, sought any publick favour. After a temporary suc- 
cess in establishing gasworks here, he procured a banking charter, with a 
capital of six millions, and very extraordinary privileges, to continue those 
works ; and next session of the legislature, he procured a banking and in- 
surance charter for his theatre and arcade—thus securing him from any 
eventual loss. And the moment he consented to become an alderman of 
the city, he was almost unanimously elected: nay, in the council of the 
corporation, he procured a privilege not granted to another citizen—that of 
erecting a portico entirely across the banquet or ftroftoir in front of his new 
theatre. Our citizens cannot, therefore, be ignorant of his merits, or un- 


nued, 


grateful for his publick services ; however, he richly deserves all the pub- 
lick favours he has received ; and our regret is, that New-Orleans has not 
ten or twelve citizens possessed of his energy and enterprise.” 








THE FINE ARTs. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SIXTH NOTICE. 
No. 91.—View on the Susquehannah. W.H. Townsend, Esq. 


Painted by R. Hoyle, n. a. 
tleman’s style of landscape painting, we present our congratulations 


Prefatory to our remarks upon this gen- 


to the lovers of the fine arts, upon his resumption of the pencil as a 
professional artist. Mr. Hoyle is one who never oversteps the modesty 
of nature. His landscapes have a quiet in them, that is delightfully 
characteristick ; and they possess the charms of truths’ sweetness, 
(we know no other word that will better convey our meaning,) soft- 
ness, and a retiringness of distance with obscurity, that we do not 
remember in the works of any other painter. 

No. 93 and 100 are two his torical compositions, by J. G. Chap- 
man, N.a. The first, the Coronation of Powhattan; the second 
the Warning of Pocahontas ; both in the pleasing style of the ac- 
complished artist, and both interesting as connected with American 
history. ‘These are subjects in which Mr. Chapman appears to de- 
light ; and, as a native of the ancient dominion, he has a right to 
be proud of the romantick tales of the first colonists of Virginia, 
as well as the subsequent events connected with the general history 
of our country. 

No. 98.—Portrait group of children. Painted by W. Page, n. a. 
The picture, in the last annual exhibition of the Nationa! Academy 
of Design, of a young mother and infant by this gentleman, esta- 
blished his growing reputation as a painter, and placed him in the 
first rank of our artists. One result of the attainment of conspi- 
cuous excellence is the expectation, which is engendered in the 
publick, of continued improvement. If this expectation is not re- 
alized, the artist is unjustly depreciated. We say unjustly ; because 
although the improvement of a tyro may be (and frequently is) very 
apparent from year to year, this obvious advancement in art is not to 
be looked for after the attainment of a remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion ; itis rather to be expected that some fluctuation will ensue, and 
though progress is really made, it shall be less discernible ; nay, it 
is not unfrequent that a retrograde step may be taken by a man of real 
genius, who, never satisfied with his attamments, makes an expe ri- 
ment that in some measure fails. The eminence, on which the Tem- 
ple of Fame is placed, becomes more inaccessible after attaining the 
stages that lead to mediocrity ; and when the aspirant has arrived 
near the pinnacle his ascent is more difficult, in reality, and is in 
appearance slower, from the distance at which he has left the be- 
holder. Mr. Page has, in this picture, advanced boldly in his up- 
ward progress: let him continue to mount with the same industry, 
and he must attain the summit. 

No. 102.—Portrait of Dr. J. Augustus Smith, by S. F. B. Morse, p. 
n. 4. This isa firm and well-painted head, and most perfect likeness. 

No. 105.—The Presentation in the Temple. P. G. Stuyvesant. 
Painted by R. W. Weir, n. a. 


finest historical picture that the distinguished author of it has exhi- 


If we were to say that this is the 


bited, we should give our candid opinion, and if our opinion Is just. 
it would be a record of high praise. There is in this painting a 
beautiful simplicity, highly characteristick of the subject. The 
clearness with which the figures are presented to the eye, shows 
that the artist has a just confidence in his powers, and can deline- 
ate with truth, that which he has conceived with a vivid and clrs- 
tened mnagination. 

No. 107.—Portrait of a lady. This 


Painted by C. C 


a lovely representation of a lovely object in 


Ingham 
is a small half-length : 
the peculiar style of exquisite finish which ts one of the characteris- 
ticks of this artist. 

No. 128.—Boy's head. A study. We 
have already noticed a sketch by Mr. Freeman, more commendable 


J. E. Freeman, x. a 


for drawing than colour: of this head we can say that it is in our 


eye unexceptionable. It is high praise to say, and we say it freely, 
that it reminded us of Reynolds, both on first view and subsequent 
examination. As we may not again notice the work of this young 
artist in the present exhibition, we take this opportunity to mention 
a very powerful, small half-length, called in the catalogue, “ Poor 
Jacob.” It is No. 176; the property of J. A. Dix, Esquire. This 
picture we have examined, (not where it is at present, for it is there 


beyond us,) and consider it as unquestionable proof of talents in the 


‘ 
painter of a high order, which we believe to be united with moral 


qualities that will lead him to the eminence at which he so meritori- 
ously aims. 

No. 135.—A portrait of Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. Painted 
by H. Inman, x. a. This is even finer than the portrait of Mr. 
Rawle, by the same artist, and indeed is the most perfect head in 
the exhibition. 

No. 147.—The Undutiful Boys. W. S. Mount, n. a. 


pleased that Mr. Mount has no portraits in this exhibition, not that 


We are 


he cannot paint an excellent portrait, (even a full-length,) but that 
we think his walk is in domestick scenes, and particularly those of 
His expression of the humorous is delicate and true, 
The spectator is 


moral life. 
both in the faces and the attitudes of his figures. 
at once convinced that he sees nature before him, and feels as if he 
had seen that man entering with the whip a hundred times; and 
every boy is an acquaintance, even the unfortunate urchin who 
stands so much at his ease, and whose back we only see ; that unfor- 
tunate back ! which seems destined to receive the first cut of the lash. 

No. 149.—A view from Mount Holyoke, by T. Cole. A noble 
specimen of the judgment in selection and skill in execution which 
has placed Mr. Cole at the head of the department; yet we have 
seen, and shall see, works of more merit from his pencil. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 





BOOK-TABLE. 


Every general reader is fully apprised of the great advances 
which the physical sciences have made within the past thirty years ; 
and such have been the accessions made to the stock of knowledge 
on subjects connected with botany, mineralogy and zoology, that 
the field of investigation has, perbaps, been quadrupled in less than 
half a century. Such, too, it would appear, is the fact, with re- 
gard to that most important of all arts, the ert of healing ; views 
more strictly correct and legitimate in anatomy, and in physiology ; 
ia therapeuticks, and in the more enlarged means by which they are 
to be fulfilled, in general practice, and in numerous individual dis- 
eases have so crowned the labours of the medical philosopher, that 
the noble study of health and cure has been advanced with a pro- 
gress corresponding to the genius and enlightened spirit of the age 
So remarkably advantageous, moreover, have the discoveries and 
improvements of our own.times.been on this great and momentous 
profession, that we find, upon a survey of the comparative duration 
of human life at the present day with that of a former time, that 
the whole table of life-annuities has demanded a revision, alike 
honourable to the actual improved merits of medical men, and no 
Jess gratifying to the feelings of humanity. In this march of intel- 
lectual advancement, it is equally certain that modern surgery may 
put forth her claims with the strongest pretensions. With Percival 
Pott, we are disposed to think of the labours of many of the ancient 
surgeons with the most favourable regard; nor can the greatest 
achievements of modern times ever cast in obscurity the talents and 
services of an Ambrose Paré. But surgery, at the present day, is 
virtually a science of the highest order: it has given to the chirur- 
gical department of the healing art some of its most ennobling 
attributes; it has enlarged our physiological and our pathological 
principles ; it has increased the capabilities of man, and rescued 
several of the hitherto impracticable of human infirmities from in- 
evitable death. This triumphant profession will ever feel how 
much it owes to John Hunter; yet even since the days of that 
eminent improver of the art, the numerous practitioners of the sci- 
ence, both in America and in Europe, have steadily augmented the 
means of relief, and the claims of their study to higher estimation 
Weare led tu these reflections by the appearance of “ Surgery Illus- 
trated, compiled from the works of Cutter, Hind, Velpeau and Blasius 
By A. Sidney Doane, . p. ;” a more judicious volume, we scarcely 
recollect to have ever opened. Within the compass of some two 
hundred pages, all the prominent principles, with the improvements 
of surgery as practised at the present day, are noticed; the details 
of numerous surgical operations clearly set forth; and admirable 
lithographed engravings furnished, so distinctively, that the plainest 
comprehension can embrace the intricacies of the art ; and the most 
skilful practical aréiste in the vocation derive salutary instruction 
from their examination. “ Surgery Illustrated” will be sought for 
by every disciple of the ars curandi, who wishes to cut his way 
into practical importance, aud the adepts in the science will be 
taught by this work many details which the individual experience 
of the most. occupied mind would fail, satisfactorily, to supply 
The book professes to be compiled from the works of Cutler, 
Hind, Velpeau and Blasius. The first of these authors, by the pub- 
lication of his Surgeon's Guide, bas fully established his claims as 
a practical man; and the abstract given in the pages before us, of 
his views on dressings, and on the application of bandages, shows 
how much is to be attended to on this subject—often so little re- 
garded evon by the skilful. Of the splendid volume of Mr. Hind, 
illustrating the causes of displacement in the various fractures of 
the bones of the extremities, which appeared in London only a 
few months azo, the American editor has made a felicitous selection 
of the most serviceable matter; while, to the excellent materials 
derived from Velpeau, of Paris, and from Blasins, of Berlin, addi- 
tions of a practical character have been made, derived from popular 
writers of acknowledged 
drawn, illustrate the text of this practical volume; and, when we 


repute. Fifty-two plates, accurately 
carefully inspect how many subjects are made the clearer by these 
judicious engravings, we cannot but feel our obligations to the judge- 
ment and industry of the American editor, for the service he has 
done the cause of useful and sound knowledge. The able editor, 
Dr. Doane, disclaims the praise of originality ; he might have spared 
casting such censure on himself, if censure it be. He has acted 
far more wisely in the plan he has adopted. We have here, within 
the compass of a manageable volume, operative surgery and its 
illustrations, derived from the latest and most improved works, at 
the reasonable price of some three or four dollars, which, at its ori- 
ginal cost of publication, would demand some sixty or seventy 
This is doing a service to the rising members of the profession, for 
which they must feel lasting obligations to Dr. Doane. In conclu- 
sion, we must thank this American editor for this, his latest perform- 
ance; while we think we hazard nothing in saying, that we feel 


assured, that “Surgery Illustrated,” like his edition of ** Good's’ 


Study of Medicine,” his ** Midwifery Illustrated,” and other works, 
will meet with a rapid and extensive demand. The work is from 
the prolifick press of the Harpers, and bears evidence of their 
wonted accuracy. 

A work is preparing for the press, to be published both in Eng- 
land and America, entitled “ Dissertation on the Vices and Defects 
of the Laws of Great Britain; more especially those of Scotland : 


illustrated by References to the Laws of the United States of 


America. By John Gibson, Esquire, formerly Writer to ‘The 


Signet,’ of Edinburgh, now of New-York.” 





} pleased with your company.” 


' Library at Washington, by Mr. White of Florida. 





| 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





In reply to numerous inquiries, we feel pleasure in stating that MR. Fay's inte- 
rest im the Mirror remains as heretdfore. He is still one of the editors, and 
his pen will be employed even more frequently than ever, in these columns. He 
has been associated with this paper from its commencement ; and we hope the 
day ts far distant when his talents will be withdrawn from the pages where they 
were first unfolded. His object in visiting Europe at this time, ts principally 
to re-establish as health, which was materially benefited, but not altogether 
restored by his former tour. From an intimate acquaintance, begun in carly 
boyhood with our esteemed associate, we can confidently promise that, however 
long may be his stay abroad, he will never wield his pen but for the honour of his 
country, and that he will return home, as he went away—thoroughly American 

Some doggerel lines, entitled The Texian Song of Liberty, save been sent us, on 
which the postage amounts to twenty-five cents. The author, who appears to 
reside at Lexington, (Ky.,) is respect ully requested to take the hint.— The Bat- 
tle of Ancram Moor ts very beautifully penned, and we thank the writer ; but 
we must confess to a sort of disrelish of what has been called the Sweet Derick 
of Scottish poetry. It seems to us to be an invention for excusing faulty, or 
no rhymes at all, and admirably suited for the enumeration of worthes who re- 
Jowe mm the epithets of ** Wattie O' Harden and auld Jamie Jardin,” and a va- 
riety of other euphontous- sounding personages. De Gustibus, Aowever, ts an 
absolute rule, and when the elderly lady saluted the cow, she was justified in 
Aer own imagination. We find no fault with the lovers of broad Scotch, we 
only beg leave to decline inserting it in the Mirror.—R. must allow us the pri- 
wilege of selecting from what she sends us such preces as we judge best adapted 
to our columns. When we reject a piece, tt 18 not that we always think 
tt bed in conception or execution, but merely that tt is not suitable, and we 
know that many meces which have been excluded from this publication, have 
cul @ very conspicuous figure in other papers.—“ W. G. M.'s" wtimation shall 
be attended to. 
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The mysterious stranger.—There is now residing in one of the fashionable 
hotels in the lower part of Broadway, a remarkably handsome gentleman, 
distinguished for whiskers and taciturnity. He dresses in the extreme of the 
ton, and his appearance is altogether distingue. No one knows from whence 
he cometh, except that his origin is decidedly European ; and it is not easy 
to discover where he goeth, as, until the shades of evening descend upon the 
face of things, and envelop nature in convenient obscurity, he goeth not at 
all. When the pale stars glimmer in the blue serene, owl-like he sallies forth, 
but whither he wendeth his way, or on what errand, none knoweth. He 
pays his bill with scrupulous and exemplary punctuality, and disputeth not 
about its items, and whether he is a lord or a Manchester bagman, whether 
he is a Mexican spy, or carries patterns of Birmingham buttons in his port 
manteau, is entirely uncertain. Many and various have been the attempts 
to fathom the mystery of his whereabout, but his imperturbable gravity, and 
a great tact at evading inquiries, or giving answers wide of the mark, that 
would do honour to a Jesuit, a Yankee, or a Quaker, have enabled him to 
preserve his incognito, and keep the quiet tenor of his way, to the manifest 
chagrin of all the bright-eyed and nimble-tongued maidens and amiable dam- 
sels on the shady side of thirty-five, who are dying with curiosity, and con- 


; Stantly framing devices and contrivances to bring him out, and drag the re- 


juctant secret to the light of day. A direct attempt was made the other 
evening to dissipate the darkness in which he walks, like AEneas and the 
fidus Achates, when the goddess mother clothed them ina favouring cloud 
A nymph, with cheeks as rosy, eyes as bright, shape as faultless, and ac- 
cents as honied and persuasive as the queen of Gnidos and Cyprus, drew 
her chair toward the spot where the unknown was sedulously conning either 
the last new novel, or some treatise of philosophy, and after a preliminary 
remark upon the beauty of the weather, and the comfort-to be derived from 
health ; after remarking upon the delights of the country in summer, and 
that the air of the city was not so pure as that of Bloomingdale and Harlem, 
to which he assented with a courteous bow—* Perhaps,” continued the 
blooming girl, “‘ you would like to take a morning ride. Will you ac- 
company me to-morrow morning at sunrise to Bloomingdale!’ I shall be 
Lifting his eyes from the page on which they 
had been fixed, and gazing first on the figured ceiling, and then on the fair 
inviter, in deep, slow, and measured accents, he replied: “I have no ob- 


jection, provided you pay for the horses 








Items.—Two busts by Greenough have been placed in the Congressi 





The artist is now in Fio- 
rence busily occupied upon his great work, the statue of Washington. 

The editor of the Morris County Whig, states that the presbyterian church 
there is going to be repaired, and that he means to be a better bresbyterian 
than ever after the chuch ts painted. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, silk factory flourishes. There are about one 
hundred looms, sixty of which are occupied by pretty Yankee girls. The 
labour ts light, the profits of the company great, and the fair handmaidens 
Success to the American silk manufactories 


The wharves at present existing at New-Orleans are immediately to be 


cheerful and contented. 






repaired, preparatory, however, only to a uniform system of wharves ex- 
tending along the whole port of that district. This the surveyor is fully em- 
powered to have done 

An appropriation of one thousand dollars is granted to the mayor of that 
city, for a secret police ; and the Lafayette square is to be fenced round with 
iron palisades, and a handsome jet d'eau to be there erected. 

A country editor complains, that if editors were to offer to advertise for 
nothing, there would be dealers who would require a discount. 

The compositor’s case occupied by Franklin when he worked in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, is preserved with much respect, 
and exists in the same state in which he left it. 

The silk imported into this country in 1535, amounted to sixteen millions 
four hundred and ninety-seven thousand dollars 

The devastation committed by the predatory Indians on the estate of Co- 
lone! Reese, in Florida, is estimated at one hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

In the harbour of Boston, last week, there were upward of three hundred 
vessels under sail at the same time 

The Missouri, U. S. Standard records the abduction of Miss Mary Elvira 
Spoon by Mr. Henry Bow]. Old marvels are enacted anew. The dish runs 
away with the spoon. 

The proprietor of the American hotel, has opened a place of rural an 


agreeable resort at New-Brighton, Staten-Isiand. A large bathing esta 
blishment has been erected, and the steamboat arrangements are such as t 
afford every facility to such individuals as wish to do business in the city, 
while their families are enjoying the country and sea air. The establish- 
ment will be under the direction of the obliging and accommodating Mr 
Meara, who is favourably known to the visiters of the American hotel in 


this city. 





The Diorama at the City Saloon.—In our notice of Mr. Hanpington’s Diora- 
ma we inadvertently stated last week, that it was established in the Amer 
can Museum. This is an errour, and our readers will please to observe, that 
Mr. Hannington’s location is the City Saloon, next door to the American Mu- 
seum, where upward of a thousand persons can be accommodated to wit- 
ness the display of these very elegant specimens of mechanical ingenuity 
and pictorial correctness. The capture of Santa Anna, and the victory of 
General Houston is being prepared, and will be added te the pieces now 
exhibited. 


The following scraps are worth preserving. They form light and pleasant 
reading for warm weather, when everything should be graceful, airy and 
refreshing—when a long article tires, and a dull and prosy dissertation js 
not to be endured. Here the reader need not fatigue himself ; but may break 
off and lay the paper aside whenever he listeth, as each paragraph tells its 
own story, and is not longer than your finger nail. 

Ricues.—We care not how people may talk about the necessity of riches 
or the effort to obtain them, avarice, after all, cannot be the master passion 
of the human heart. The charities of life, the kindly sympathies of nature, 
the dear associations and recollections of early life, must and do exert their 
influence. And 0! how powerfully do they bind us to friends and home ! 

Domb waltex.—A person in Boston has invented “ A patent intelligent 
door-plate,” which is so constructed that when the person called on does 
not wish to see company, he or she or the servant, by means of a slide in 
the “ Intelligent door-plate,” exhibits to the visiter the words “ not at home,” 


and the person calling can then leave his card in a place appropriated to re- 
ceive it. This is a species of dumb waiter which will save much trouble to 
the proprietor, and tell a le without any fear of conscience 

NEW WAY TO KILL FLIES.—A German boy, in a store near Charleston, set 





a train of powder on the counter and ignited it, in order to “blow up” 
the fies which congregated there ; 


powder-keg, and blew up the flies, store, boy and all; the youngster, how- 


it happened to communicate with the 


ever, only turned a somerset in the air, and lit unhurt, but the fies are sup- 
posed to have been blown into eternity 

I vow A clergyman took for his text the following words :—* Vow, and 
pay unto the Lord thy vows.” and 
stepping up to the parson, thus accosted him, “I vow I'll go home with you, 
Mr. Minister.” replied the parson. The Indian af- 
terward vowed to have supper, and then stay all night. “ You may,” re- 
plied-the clergytaan, ** but I vow you shall go in the morning.” 

EXTREMES BEST A gentleman having fallen into the river Ex, was men- 
tioning the circumstance to Sir T 
“ Yes,” replied the punning baronet, “ 1 should 





An Indian heard him very attentively, 


“You must go, then,” 


A-——, and added, “as you may sup- 
pose, | was pretty wet.” 
think you were wet in the Ez-treme 

THE WoRLD.—A great inn, kept in perpetual bustie by arrivals and depar- 
tures ; by the going away of those who have just paid their bills, (the debt 
of nature,) aud the coming of those who will soon have a similar account 
to settle. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS.—A Waiter was one day igniting a huge pile of 
pitch pine, in the capacious fire-place of the village inn, a gentleman re- 
marked to him, “ Jerry, they say that fools make the best fire '" Jerry, with 
the purest arch respect, turned round to him, and said, “* Will you take the 
tongs, sir 

ART AND NATURE.—Fwaelhi, when he failed in any one of his serious carica 
sluttish house- 


tures, used to complain that nature put him out; and the 


maid, when scolded for the untidiness of the chambers, exclaimed, “ I'm 
sure the rooms would be clean enough, if it were not for the nasty sun, 
which is always showing the dirty corners 

How TO AVOID BEING MisTAKEN.—It is safer to learn than to teach ; and 


Inquire often, but 


he who conceals his opinion has nothing to answer for 
judge rarely, and thou wilt not often be mistaken 

A gentlemen met another in the street, who was j)] of a con- 
* Ah' my friend, you walk slow. “ Yes,” 


replied the man, “ but I am going fast.” 


GOING FAST 
sumption, and accosted him thus 


Garden-making.—As 1 was contemplating a beautiful garden the other 
evening, in the outskirts of the city, I could not help wondering why these 
pleasing resorts are not hout the country, but more 
especially in the vicinity of your beautiful metropolis. What more delight- 
ful employment could be found, than the laying out and adorning of beauti- 








mare cultivated throu 





They wre not only an ornament, but they contribute to the 
health of acountry ; every 
no'leman has hig green villa, his owery arcades, to repair to in the summer 
may enjoy quiet and repose. Do 


ful gardens 
How remarkable are the English in this particualr 


season when business is over, where he 
y fond the English are of these pleasures 
their 


you ever reflect how peculiar 


how devoted to those refined enjoyments which spring from nature ; 


leisure moments being consumed almost entirely in those soothing and soft- 
| ened delights which the tranquillity and beauty of the country only can af- 
ford. What is the consequence Does it not exalt and refine the feelings ' 
chasten and subdue the heart? English poets sing of castellated mountains, 


of green groves, of sparkling waterfalls, and trinkling rills, showing their 
fondness for those natura) productions. They seem ravished with a flower 
itranced by the song of a bird. Look over the whole catalogue of 
the greater proportion of them choose the theme of wild 
Their orators, their 
lovers of nature ; 





zlish poets, ar 


s, of a how g storm, or of the tranquil lands« ape 


st statesmen, thelr essayists were and not 


vers merely, but they have uttered something in her praise Sir William 


Temple composed some excellent dissertations upon gardening, interspersed 


with mteresting facts in reward to the genial influence of such avocations 


the character, which are well worth the study and at- 


examined the sulject. Sir Walter Scott loved 


upon the health and 


tention of all who have never 


the pruning-knife and the mattock, and he loved, too, to tread the virgin 
turf with his rattle-headed dogs and bright, double-barrelled gun, in pursuit 
f game, accompaniments of a rural lite. Could Swift and his literary tric nds 
have flourished tn a city exch ely’ no, they must have their anciegt 


ponds and hortulan bowers to retreat to, where they might vie with each 





ther in build: 1) islands and planting unnatural hedges. The English 





girls, too, no sooner do they inhale the fresh breeze and tread upon the ena- 
melied turf, than eager they cull the blushing flowers and pluck the young 
plants, giving to each its appre te botanical tlie, announcing at once lheir 
proficiency in a most ; sing and h tiful study ; and, at the same time con- 
firm the declarat that the E h are great lovers of nature, making 


one reason why the English have 





such fine, ruddy complexsens; thew acquaintance with country breezes 
and mountain als The English have written some valuable works on this 
species of culture ; among which Loudon’s invaluable treatise on gardening 
and @ , deserves parti wy attention. It is a pity its principles 
F i not be k wn generally, and that | viduals who are amassing such 


} not spend seme of thelr Wealth in carrying out its doctrines 


in beautifving and adorning the country, and in contributing to the paradisal 


growth of a nation which seems destined to stand foremost among the na- 


tiens of the earth. W net more of our citizens buy country seats ; pro- 





ceed upon a |iberal and seientifick plan; erect an asylum which, in the fierce 
ardour of & summer's sun, shall afford a retreat both congenial and agreea- 
le, W i it not contribute to their health as well as enjoyment’ Would 


they not add also to the honour of the country, give it importance and cha- 


racter in the eyes of the world, disarming the satirical and unfriendly im- 


putation that we are solely a money-making people! It appears to me that 
a spirit of this 


our citizens, it wou be the est spirit th 


making, could be infused among 


t parce 


k 1, the spirit « 
it has ever prevailed in our coun- 
try ; the most salutary in its influence, and best calculated to exalt and re- 
fine the national character 

day, the seventh instant, the 


by the death of Luman Reed, Esq., one of the 


Olituary.—On Tuesday, the ommunity experienced 4 


loss of uncommon magnitude, 


most efficient of our merchants, and one of the most amiable of ow citizens 
fine arts of the country have lost in him 4 mu- 


in every walk of life. The 








tron ; and the artists a most liberal frend; capable of a aue ap- 





ml 
preciation of merit and prompt to encourage it. To our younger painters the 
loss is irreparable ; and although there are many In our city who ilove and en” 
courage the arts of design, we know of none who have united the ability to 
judge, with the power and disposition to reward thejs professors, in so great 
a degree, as Mr. Reed 


ent pa 

















— 


Se eae 


faut avouer que ce monsieur a un grand talent pour le silence,” 
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ARE THERE TIDINGS IN YON VESSEL! 


THE WORDS AND MELODY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—ARRANGED AS A DUETTO, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT, BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


This melody is highly effective as a song, and may be sung as such.—Copyright secured by Atwill, Broadway. 
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2d—Do not ask me why I hasten 

















3d—Do not blame me when I scek him 
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To each vessel that appears, With these worn and weary eyes; | ad I seen him on his bier, 
Why I seem to cling so wildly Can you tell me where he rish’d? | Oh! I must have died of weeping, 
To one cherish’d hope for years, Can you show me where he lies t But I cannot shed a tear, 
No, no, no, no; 0, no, no, no; No, no, no, no; 
Though my search prove unavailing, Yet there surely is some record Let me still think I shall see him, 
What have I to do with tears? When a brave young hero dies. Let me still think he is near. 
SE ESIC EO ASRS ESE ESS ea aie re 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | Joan v’arc.—The execution of this noble woman, so often pointed LINES FOR AN ALBUM 
. nee ‘ | 
out as a blot in English history, was the work of a tribunal composed |} . 
: — . } , in thine aon o } What! write in thy album! pray what can I write, 
LINES j, of French pre lates, with the addition of that lord cardinal, wno | That for me will gain praise, or to you give delight ; 
Writt blank leaf of th f Fite-G Halleck died and made no sign It was not only English superstition that That is sensible. fanciful, moral or witty, 
ruten on @ O1ANK ical oO € poems o uwz-Greene atieck. 1 . . +s oh t 9 
“_ P / ws attributed to her sorcery and heresy, for the university of Paris and That others, who read it, may say, * oh how pretty ?” 
As when the fev'rish slumberer wakes the inquisition of France had both demanded that she should be deli- |} If | speak o thine eyes, of thy tee th, r thy hair, 
3 ble > nigh : } Of diamonds, and pearls, and of all that is fair, 
Ty From troubled dreams at night, to hear vered up, “to be made a lively and fitting example, and to be handed — . eee — d deere lee sppchi haces c sagan 
The hallowed melody that breaks | , eae . ; , . a The dullest who know thee can scribble as much— 
From distant musick on his ear, over at once and without delay to the hands of the chureh Who ne’er were inspired by one fanciful touct 
' 1 1 , . Tk) ] ¢ . } i ’ > 
And listens, breathless to the last, ORIENTAL Luxury.—In one of the recesses was shown the sultan’s Phy lip, and thy form, and thy mind are a theme 
Fi th * r , lream 
Dwelling upon its dying tone, (of Japan) bedstead, superbly carved and gilded. This was so placed, For the warm siren’s song, : young poet's dream 
bl 8 ; : Such visio t F ship by 
Only to feel his bliss is past, that, by a singularly ingenious contr e,a current of water was ys * os ae : teiaier " 
And he is sad again, and lone . : And the accents of friendship won't jingle in rhyme— 
conducted ail round tester, W easure, might be made t Yet st I wi strive n the ht hlest { laws 
So from its troubled visions woke fall in transparent curtains of rain, completely encircling the royal To wish thee bright prospects erous davs 
” : , | : 
oe veath the potent spe couch, for the double purpose of keepir off the mosquitoes, and tem- Gay hope lead thee on, a oon 
hich in thy ciassickK numbers s eC, re a f th toe nov ‘ + } 
’ “ " : z ” '| pering the warm air to the delicious coo!ness, which, in this sultry cli- A air as thy virtu wrth VK ue a trie 
Thou “ of the lyre and magick she I . Seoll ate tien waked ater them. aude tide wees ts 
} ' . ymmatio } te ” tles on "1 . t deow ee . 
And so, each gem perused, | gaze mate, is the consummation of bliss to reposing listlessne ihn lashed tu:'tinw elena in tein ait tu tenn 
With lingering sadness on the last, Acrors.—<Actors should stick to their parts, and sav no more than ¥ - , 
As he, who in Zahara strays, . " : 13 , THE DECAMERON.—The Decameron of Boccacio, is !v far the best 
8 set down for them: but What is set down they should fait Vy ce a 
Laments the loved oases passed 1, ’ % Cit model of eloguence which Italian literature can boast. There are other 
liver. ** Do show respect to an audience, says old Cibber, “is wort A 
Dre . . Ther as } P } Tol ’ t 1 a : i. Writings Whose style may be more elegant and pure, olhers more use- 
R. JOHNSON rere has been an impression that Jolinson’s Wilt- | the best actor's labour ; and, his business considered, he must be a . 





ings have had their day ; and the “* Rambler” is cited 


has been much admired, and is now but little read. It is partly owing 


as a work which 
to Johnson himself that his morality is neglected ; for his original and || 
striking maxims impressed the publick mind so foretbly shortly after |} 


they appeared, that they became incorporate d with the common sense 


of mankind, and thus by lifting man to the height where he hunself 
} 


stood, he rendered his own observations unnecessary 


A GREEK THOVGHT.—The philosopher Epicurus said, that “the | 
fairest of the Genii—the Hours, Love, and Opportunity—never look | 


back.”—** Books,” said the pretty Ternissa, talking and walking with | 

Epicurus and Leontium in the philosopher's garden-walk for three, 

* books always make one sigh, and think of something else.” 

NATIONAL CoMPLIMENT.—A Frenchman said of an Enylishman, 

for whom even his politeness could not find another compliment—* Ji 
P : 


(It must be 


be admitted that the gentleman has a remarkable talent for silence.) 


BiocrapHy.—The business of a biographer is to give an exact ac- 


count of the person whose life he is writing, and to discriminate him | 
from others by any particularities of character and sentiment he may 
happen to have. 

Happy Marriace.—Dr. Johnson, in one of his admirable essays ! 
upon married life, contends for dissimilarity of taste, as best calculated | 
to produce mutual happiness. | 

MopERN LIBERTY.—To the invention of gunpowder and printing, | 
may mankind trace all the freedom they have since enjoyed 


! 
| 
| 
Ennvi.—Thiebault tells us, that a prize essay on Ennui was read | 
to the academy of Berlin, which put all the judges to sleep. } 


Saitors.—On coming ashore after a long cruise, a sailor thinks | 


every woman looks just like an angel. 








very impudent one that them with a conscious negl)- 





e 1s abou 


gence of what! 


Happiness.—When a gentleman said of a certain lady, that she 


was happy, Johnson replied, ‘* Sir, if she is really the contented being 
she protesses he rseli, her lite gives the lie to every research of humar 


nature The woman is ugly, sickly, foolish, and poor; would it not 


make a man hang himself, to hear such a creature call itself happy 


_ 


To —— 


Yes, thou art happy! Love and all 
Its heritage of he irt are thine 
t fearfully thy smiles recall 
The hour when they were wholly mine 
And now to me they b 


As does the tace-felt morning ray, 








iespair, 


Unto some wretch who knows that ne'er 


For him ‘twill brighten mto day ' 


"Yes! with their t 
Thine eves en t another one 

We ll, be st so; the blind may bless 
The light that others look upon 

May erief and tears thy presence fly, 
As clouds that Paphian altar shunned 

Which viewed the chi 


ast-born tenderness, 









ing rain-storm nigh, 


But shone tor ever fresh and suaned. 


There is a memory of wrong, 

Which ts not hate, yet never dies; 
Untold by look, unsaid by tongue, 

lt bears of peace the placid guise. 
*Tis mine, and will be, tili 1 bow 

In dust to share the common lot; 
But be thy life so bright tnat thou 

Wilt yearn to breathe when | am not. 





lon account of a more obvious and, perhaps, greater abundance of 


Decameron ot Bocca- 





portant information ; but without reading tl 





cio, no one can know t —This eulogium 





refers to style and manner; regard to matter, ¢ 


Catullus, he was purissumus auctor impurissime requiia. 
INDIAN ELOQUENCE.—The last words of Pushmataha, the Choctaw 
chief, who died at Washington, in the year 1824 **I] shall die, but 
you will return to your brethren. As you go along the paths, you will 
see the flowers, and hear the birds ; but Pushmataha will see them and 
hear them no more. When you come to your home, they will ask you, 
where is Pushmataha’ and you will say to them, ** He is no more 


vear the 





They wi lings, like the sound of the fall of a naughty oak in the 
stillness of the wood 


MumMMIes —Denon, one of the Scavans who accompanied Napo- 
eon in his Egyptian campaigns, states of the female mummies, that 
ir hair was long, and that the character of the head was mostly in 


{ tel ¢ { } ssf ' ¢ 
veautiful style; the head of one woman was as bea 1ul aS Those oO. 


| Michael Angelo’s sibyls 


CHINESE WaLL.—The Chinese wall is a monument of the cowardice 


and weakness of 








wanted hearts t& heir country 





Criticxs.—There is an old German proverb to the effect, that “A 


boy born in the month of October will be acritick, and a right surly one.” 
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